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SOLITUDE. 
BY RDITH M. THOMAS. 


He who must lead his life where life began 

(Amid the mountains or still inland plains), 

If he desire to visit marts and fanes 

In storied cities, pilgrim goals of man, 

Will oft behold their visionary plan 

Sketched in the summer clouds’ slow-mov- 
ing trains; . 

Or, longing for the sea, will hear its strains, 

When stormy woods break out with praise 
to Pan. 

So, he who lives unfriended and remote, 

Hath liberal Fancy serving his desire: 

On every wind kind salutations float, 

To a addressed; and oft his heart takes 

re 


At rumor of some masterful surprise, 
Wrought on the earth, and anthemed 
through the skies! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Denver, despite a snow-storm, the 
News says there was a “‘remarkably large 
vote,’ and a “marked absence of serious 
disturbance at the polls.” The women 
came out even in those few precincts 
where the bad weather kept most of the 
men away. The News says: 


Over District J, Colorado patriotism 
seemed to have balked befure the cold 
and snow. Hillsides were slick, while 
down in the bottoms the mud and slush 
were ankle deep. Vehicles were scarce, 
and few people seemed disposed to leave 
comfortable firesides to cast a ballot. 
Despite the inclement weather, more 
women seemed to be voting than men. 
They outnumbered the men almost two to 
one. Some came in carriages, some afoot, 
while a few ploughed through the snow 
and mud awheel. The little time spent in 
the booths would seem to indicate that a 
straight ticket was being voted. Norowdy- 
ism of any kind was reported. Precinct 
11 was a little late in opening, due to the 
fact that James O'Driscoll, judge, and 
Douglas Washington, clerk, got stalled in 
the snow. 








In Idaho, according to the press 
despatches, the women took a lively 
interest in the election, and voted in large 
numbers. No disturbances are reported. 





Under the heading, “‘A Clean Campaign,” 
the Wood River Times, published at 
Hailey, Idaho, says editorially: 


While the campaign has not been en- 
tirely devoid of obnoxious features, it has 
been quite free of attacks upon the per- 
sonal character of the candidates, and no 
personal collisions between candidates or 
their mutual friends have occurred. 
While this is largely due to the accession 
of the women to the ranks of the voters, 
it is likewise owing to the growth of a 
healthier public feeling, 





Much interesting matter is crowded 
out this week, including reports of the 
annual meetings of the State Equal Suf- 
frage Associations in Pennsylvania and 
New York. 





There is a flippant saying to the effect 
that husbands of strong-minded women 
are generally weak-minded men. To 
show how far this is from the truth, we 
begin this week the publication of a series 
of articles on “The Husbands of Dis- 
tinguished American Women.” Let any 
one who needs to be cured of this de- 
lusion read the life of Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe. 





A despatch from Toronto, Ontario, stat- 
ing that all the insurance companies doing 
a life business in Canada have agreed 
hereafter not to accept risks on the lives 
of married women, unless they happen to 
be the bread-winners of the family, or, in 
other words, are wholly independent of 
their husbands, makes the following frank 
and startling comment: ‘‘The decision has 
been reached, with a view to lessening 
the crime of murder for insurance, several 
cases of which have arisen within the last 
two years.” 





If so many husbands are willing to mur- 
der their wives for their life insurances as 
to make it unprofitable and contrary to 
public policy for insurance companies to 
accept this class of risks, surely it is time 
that married women were treated by the 
law as the equals of their husbands, and 
endowed with suffrage as a means of self- 
protection. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


The regular Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at the headquarters, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Tuesday, Nov. 22, at 
2.80 o’clock. 

Mrs. Ellen C. 8. Morse, president of the 
Marlborough Woman’s Tuesday Club, will 
speak on ‘“‘What Can Women’s Clubs Do 
for Our Public Schools?” Mrs. Morse has 
given this valuable paper in several other 
cities and towns, and those women who 
were present at the Massachusetts Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs at Worcester lis- 
tened with pleasure and profit. It is 
hoped that there will be a large attend- 
ance. A discussion and light refreshments 
will follow the paper. 

Members will be admitted by showing 
their membership tickets, and others on 
payment of fifteen cents. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 





A LEGISLATIVE NUMBER. 


Friends of equal rights for women in 
different States have subscribed for the 
Woman’s JoURNAL to be sent for three 
months to the members of their respec- 
tive State Legislatures. The issue of Nov. 
19 is a “legislative number,” in which has 
been collected a large amount of testi- 
mony to the good effects of equal suffrage 
where it is in operation. Some of the 
matter in this week’s JouRNAL will be 
familiar to our regular readers, but they 
will not mind reading it again, as the 
paper just at present is going to so many 
persons unacquainted with the facts. 





BRINGS OUT THE MEN. 


When women obtained the ballot, they 
wanted to know about public affairs, and 
they asked their husbands at home (every 
woman wants to believe that her husband 
knows everything), and the husbands had 
to inform themselves in order to answer 
their wives’ questions. Equal suffrage 
has not only educated women and elevated 
the primaries, but it has given back to 
the State the services of her best men, 
large numbers of whom had got into the 
habit of neglecting their political duties. 
—Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

When suffrage was first granted, we 
were told we should never go to the 
primary meetings. We asked our hus- 


bands, “Is it our duty?’ They answered, 
“It certainly is. Everybody ought to go, 
but nobody does.’”’ We inquired, and 
found that nobody ever had. But when 
we said we were going, they put on their 
overcoats and went with us. One of the 
marked results of woman suffrage has 
been to bring out a much larger attend- 
ance of men at the primaries.—Mrs. L. M. 
Stansbury, Denver. 

The first effect of equal suffrage was 
that of a quickened public sentiment. 
The study of economics led to much ques- 
tioning of husbands and brothers at home, 
and the disclosures compelled both men 
and women to demand a thorough renova- 





tion. The men who were lukewarm 
toward the new order, or positively op. 
posed to it, nevertheless found themselves 
carried by this new spirit into a more 
earnest and conscientious political life.— 
Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob, Denver. 

Equal suffrage has brought a great in- 
fusion of conscience into politics. Espe- 
cially has it elevated the primaries. Be- 
fore women could vote, you would find 
at a primary meeting just a small group 
of men, most of them smoking. Now, the 
attendance is four times as large, and in- 
cludes the best citizens in the community, 
both men and women.— President Slocum, 
of Colorado College. 











DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE. 








DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


The story of Dr. Howe’s romantic and 
beneficent life has been told before in our 
columns; but in these days of wavering 
faith and broken idols, it is comforting to 
recall the deeds of 
“A knight like Bayard, without reproach or fear,” 


and take the brave lesson to heart. Dr. 
Howe was married in 1843, and it is from 
the narrative of his distinguished wife, 
Julia Ward Howe, that. these facts are 
largely taken. He is remembered espe- 
cially in connection with his wonderful 
work for the blind, and his brilliant ser- 
vice in the Greek war. But, as his friend 
and biographer, Mr. Frank Sanborn, says: 

“At his death, in 1876, funeral honors 
were paid to this good man under the 
name of ‘The Massachusetts Philan- 
thropist,’ because his philanthropy was 
universal and knew no limits. Besides 
his special work for the blind, he took 
much interest in the care of the insane, 
and did good service for temperance in 
writing articles on the harm done to the 
human stock by alcoholic liquors. He 
stood with Father Taylor for the salvation 
of sailors, and he helped to abolish the 
flogging of children in schools. Horace 
Mann, during his whole career as a re- 
former of public schools, had no friend 
more intimate or helpful than Dr. Howe.” 

Samuel Gridley Howe was born in Pleas- 
ant Street, Boston, Nov. 10, 1801, his 
father being a ship-owner and manufac- 
turer of ropes and cordage, which he fur- 
nished to the United States Government 
during the war of 1812. Mrs. Howe, born 
Patty Gridley, was a relative of the en- 
gineer intrusted with the fortification of 
Bunker Hill on the night preceding the 
memorable battle. Mrs. Howe, one of the 
beautiful women of her day, was much 
esteemed for her kindness and benevo- 
lence. 

On one occasion the little fellow, always 
bold and adventurous, fell from a floating 
cake of ice into the waters of the Back 
Bay, and narrowly escaped drowning. He 
was brought dripping into his father’s 
rope-walk. ‘‘Run home, and tell your 
mother to whip you,” said the stern pa- 
rent. “I ran home,” the Doctor used 
to say, “but my mother did not whip 
rae.”” When he related this little incident 





the tone of his voice expressed a sense of 





the safety and sweetness of that mother’s 
love, which the passage of years and the 
scenes of a life crowded with interest had 
been powerless to efface. 

Little Sam Howe was sent to the gram- 
mar school, ‘that his life might be rooted 
in the common ground with his fellow- 
citizens,”’ and in 1812 he entered the Bos- 
ton Latin School, where there was even 
then a strong party feeling. Here the 
staunch little fellow sometimes suffered 
personal violence for his democratic opin- 
ions. He entered Brown University at 
seventeen, and there his active spirit led 
him into pranks and frolic, making him a 
prime leader among his fellows, for whom 
he had a certain indefinable magnet- power, 
but rather a trial to his teachers. He used 
to tell, with amusement, of a call made in 
later life, when his name had become syn- 
onymous with good deeds, on his old 
president, Dr. Messer. Dr. Howe began 
to apologize for the trouble he had given 
him in college, when the old man, moving 
his chair back, said uneasily: ‘‘Howe, I’m 
afraid of you now. I’m afraid there will 
be a torpedo under my chair before I 
know it.”’ 

Dr. Howe’s mind was quick, versatile, 
and inventive. In all practical matters he 
saw, intuitively, the best thing to be done. 
He was a good linguist, and exceedingly 
fond of poetry, which he read aloud with 
great spirit and tenderness. In 1821, he 
became a medical student in Boston, was 
graduated in 1824 at Harvard College, but 
never practised, because, as his wife 
writes: 

The Greek Revolution was now well be- 
gun, and the light of a national resurrec- 
tion streamed across the wide continent 
and wider ocean, and set young America 
on fire with its blaze. A strong and gen- 
erous impulse moved Dr. Howe to forsake 
the prospects opening to him in his own 
country, and to throw his youthful ener- 
gies into the scale of the oppressed race, 
struggling, single-handed, against a wide- 
spread and powerful! barbarism which, up 
to that t'‘me, counted the States of Europe 
as its allies. 

The young enthusiast found little sym- 
pathy in his ardent desire. Strong, how- 
ever, in his own conviction and intention, 
he embarked on board a brig bound for 
the Mediterranean, and succeeded in push- 
ing his way to the headquarters of the 

(Concluded on § d Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. F. S. LEE and Mrs. H. G. R. 
Wricut have just been elected from 
Arapahoe County to the Colorado Legis- 
lature. Mrs, Helen L. Grenfell is elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Mrs. Susan B. ANTHONY has been 
visiting her brothers at Leavenworth and 
Fort Scott, Kan., after attending the 
Woman’s National Council at Omaha, and 
the annual meetings of several State Suf- 
frage Associations. She expects to re- 
turn soen to her home in Rochester. 

Miss CLARA Barron is writing a book 
on the history and work of the Red Cross 
from its beginning down to the present 
time. It will describe in detail the work 
of the American National Red Cross for 
the last twenty years, dealing especially 
with the Spanish-American war just 
closed. 

Mrs. M. L. ABBotr has been elected 
prosecuting attorney of Ogenaw Co., Mich. 
Her eligibility is disputed, and the matter 
will be settled by the courts. It is a 
question not so much of women’s rights 
as of men’s rights—their right to elect 
whom they choose, irrespective of sex, 
for Mrs. Abbott was elected by the votes 
of men alone. She is said to be both an 
able lawyer and a charming woman. 

Miss SARAn B. Fay, daughter of the 
late Mr. Joseph S. Fay, well known for 
his interest in trees, has given the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club two hundred acres 
of forest land in North Woodstock, N. H. 
It stretches a mile or more on the right 
bank of the Pemigewasset, and to the 
base of the mountains on the opposite 
side of the stage road to the Profile House. 
The club will build paths, shelters, and 
lookouts, while preserving as far as possi- 
ble the wildness of the scenery. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens has been elected 
to succeed Frances Willard as president of 
the National W. C. T. U., receiving $17 
votes out of 356. Other officers were 
chosen as follows, at the annual conven- 
tion just held in St. Paul: Vice-president. 
at large, Miss Anna Gordon; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Susannah M. D. Fry; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Clara C. Hoff- 
man; assistant recording secretary, Mrs 
Frances E. Beauchamp; treasurer, Mrs. 
Helen M. Barker. A resolution endorsing 
the Temple was lost, '76 to 277. 

Mrs. Susan S, FesseNDEN, 738 Lynd- 
hurst Street, Dorchester, is one of the 
mostinteresting and effective speakers in 
Massachusetts upon questions of public 
interest. Her address at the recent Berk- 
shire County Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion was admirable in matter and manner, 
and enlisted the entire sympathy of her 
audience. Women’s Clubs, Suffrage 
Leagues, and temperance organizations 
will do well to secure her, with the assur- 
ance that her presence and speech will 
disarm prejudice, inspire confidence, and 
win coéperation. 

Mrs. K. W. SHEPPARD, of Christ Church, 
N. Z., says: ‘‘An encouraging feature of wo- 
manhood suffrage is the growing interest 
in what may be called humanitarian ques- 
tions. The care of the aged, the relief of 
the needy, the protection of children, and 
the reclamation of the weak and erring, 
are subjects that are being discussed by 
almost all the women’s societies, party or 
non-party. Nor do the women of these ~ 
societies confine themselves to discussion. 
Committees are formed for investigation, 
and pressure is brought to bear on men in 
public life. To some extent the measures 
proposed by the government of the day 
reflect the humanitarian spirit aroused by 
societies of women electors.” 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON is 
happy over the election of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt as Governor of New York. In 
a recent letter to the N. Y. Sun, speaking 
in high terms of Col. Roosevelt and ad- 
vocating his election, Mrs. Stanton wrote: 
“TI mourn my humiliation as a political 
pariah anew whenever there is a candidate 
for office I would fain support. Why am 
I denied this great privilege, this natural 
right, that belongs to every citizen of a 
republic? I possess all the requirements 
ofa voter. Being 83 years of age, 1 have 
lived nearly four times the prescribed 
period. Iam neither an idiot, a lunatic, 
nor a criminal, and have never bet on an 
election. I was born under the flag, and 
can read, write, and speak the English 
language intelligently. I have owned 
real estate and paid taxes for over fifty 
years in the State of New York, and yet 
have no representation in the govern- 
ment,”’ 
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DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE. 
(Concluded from First Page. 
provincial government. Of this period, 

Dr. Howe says: 

The dark day of Greece hadcome. The 
Turks advanced fiercely and rapidly up the 
Peloponnesus. I joined one of the small 
guerilla bands that hung about the enemy, 
doing all the harm they could. I could 
be of little or no use as surgeon, and was 
expected to divide my attention between 
killing Turks, helping Greeks, and taking 
care of myself. 

I was naturally very handy, active, and 
tough, and soon became equal to any of 
the mountain soldiery in capacity for en- 
durance of fatigue, hunger, aud watchful- 
ness. 
belt with yatagan and pistols all day long, 
clambering among the mountain passes, 
could eat sorrel and snails, or go without 
anything, and at night lie down on the 
ground with only my shaggy capote, and 
sleep like a log. 

If romance and adventure had been the 
only attractions of this savage campaign, 
its excitements would soon have palled 
upon the taste of the young American, 
accustomed to the refined habits of civili- 
zation. But he was to be something more 
to the Greeks than a gallant lance or a 
waving plume, and his aid and counsel 
grew in value with every year which 
passed and found him still in their service. 

After six years spent among the vicissi- 
tudes of war, it became evident to Dr. 
Howe that the Greeks would be overcome 
by starvation, unless prompt relief could 
be at once afforded them. To obtain this, 
he returned to America, and began, as he 
used to say, to preach a crusade in their 
favor. Though never especially given to 
oratory, he carried into this mission the 
eloquence of zeal and conviction, and his 
fervid pleadings awoke a generous re- 
sponse in the hearts of his countrymen. 

Dr. Howe now found in his native 
country a new object of interest, destined 
to claim the longest and most continuous 
service of his life. A friend of his, Dr. 
John D. Fisher, having recently returned 
from Paris much impressed with the ed- 
ucation of the blind as pursued in that city 
in the schools founded by the Abbé Haiiy, 
conferred with Dr. Howe, and the latter 
determined to visit Paris with a view of 
making himself master of the methods of 
instruction already adopted in that city. 

The Polish nation were, at this time, in 
revolt against their Russian masters, and 
the friends of freedom throughout the 
world regarded their struggle for inde- 
pendence with great interest. Consider- 
able supplies of money and clothing were 
sent from America for their benefit. These 
contributions were consigned to General 
Lafayette, in Paris, to be employed as he 
should see fit. More than one fruitless 
effort had been made to send the needed 
aid across the Prussian frontier, within 
which a large body of the insurgents, 
driven over their own border, had taken 
refuge, holding at bay a cordon of Prus- 
sian soldiers, by whom they had been 
treacherously surrounded. 

Dr. Howe was, just then, about to 
visit Berlin, in order to inspect the school 
for the blind founded in that city by the 
Abbé Haiiy, some twenty-five years earlier. 
At the request of General Lafayette, he 
became the bearer of gifts of American 
sympathy to those who were sorely in 
need of such assistance. Having accom- 
plished this mission, which for a time, 
revived the sinking hearts of the brave 
patriots, he proceeded to Berlin, where he 
was arrested at his hotel on the very night 
of his arrival, and suffered imprisonment 
for six weeks in a dark and dismal dun- 
geon. 

Dr. Howe soon commenced the ex- 
periment of teaching the blind in Amer- 
ica. This he was obliged at first to 
do ona small scale. He began with six 
children, two of whom, sisters, he found 
on one of the public roads. These he 
taught at first at his father’s house, re- 
moving subsequently to a small hired 
dwelling in Hollis Street, where he was 
visited by Horace Mann, as will be seen 
by the following letter from Miss E. P. 
Peabody: 

When we first became acquainted with 
Mr. Mann, he took Mary (afterwards Mrs. 
Mann) and me to a small wooden house in 
Hollis Street, where, in the simplest sur- 
roundings, we found Dr. Howe, with the 
half-dozen first pupils he had picked up in 
the highways and by-ways. He had then 
been about six months at work, and had 
inventez and laboriously executed some 
books with raised letters, to teach them to 
read, some geographical maps, and the 
geometrical diagrams necessary for in- 
struction in mathematics. He had gum- 
med twine, I think, upon cardboard, an 
enormous labor, to form the letters of the 
alphabet. 

I shall not, in all time, forget the im- 
pression made upon me by seeing the 
hero of the Greek Revolution, who had 
narrowly missed being that of the Polish 
Revolution also; to see this hero, I say, 
wholly absorbed, and applying all the 
energies of his genius to this apparently 
humble work, and doing it as Christ did, 
without money and without price. 

By slow degrees and at great cost of 
personal devotion, Dr. Howe finally es- 
tablished the Institution for the Blind, of 





which he was for many years the director, 
and which is now in the efficient hands of 
his son-in-law, Michael Anagnos. 

Mr. Sanborn says: “The whole better 
education of the blind and the idiotic in 
the United States grew out of these enthu- 
siastic labors of Dr. Howe's. No other had 
the comprehensive glance, the incessant 
action, the instinct for the point to be 
reached, and the way to reach it success- 
fully.” Dr. Howe invented a new system 
of raise? letters, and in other ways im- 
proved upon the European methods. 

The name of Laura Bridgman will long 
continue to suggest to the hearer one of 


'the most brilliant exploits of philan- 
I could carry my gun and heavy | 


thropy, modern or ancient. 

As the methods of instructing the bilnd 
and deaf-mutes became familiar to Dr. 
Howe, his mind dwelt with peculiar in- 
terest upon the question, whether, in the 
case, sometimes occurring, of the conjunc. 
tion of these misfortunes in one person, 
any combination of these methods could 
be made to meet the needs of the twofold 
privation. He desired an opportunity of 
testing this question, and, as if in answer 
to this prophetic forecast, he received 
intelligence, in the year 1837, of the ex- 
istence, in a village of New Hampshire, of 
a little girl who was blind and deaf, and 
very deficient even in the sense of smell. 
He immediately resolved to visit the 
place, and arriving there, found Laura, an 
active, restless child, six years of age, hav- 
ing been born with all her senses, but 
having been deprived of three of them in 
infancy by an attack of scarlet fever. 
Through the influence of Dr. Howe, the 
parents were induced to part with their 
child for a time, that the momentous ex- 
periment of her education might begin. 

Dr. Howe says his first effort necessa- 
rily was to teach her the elements of writ- 
ten language, those of living speech being 
beyond her power of attainment. 

To this end, he formed, every day, on 

the palm of her hand, some of the letters 
of the finger alphabet, combined in the 
shortest monosyllabic words. He chose 
especially the words “pin” and ‘‘pen,” 
giving her each article as often as he 
formed in her hand the letters of its name. 
After countless repetitions of these letters, 
she at length perceived the difference be- 
tween the central letters of the two words, 
and would take up the pen when the 
letters indicating it were formed for her, 
making these letters herself, when the 
pen itself was presented to her. She soon 
learned also to make the signs for the 
other article, the pin. On discovering 
the fact of this twofold representation of 
things by signs, she smiled, as if sud- 
denly aware of a truth unguessed before, 
while her instructor exclaimed, *‘Zureka! 
Eureka!” He had found the entrance to 
her mind, and she had found the intro- 
duction to the whole structure of lan- 
guage. 
Dr. Howe took an active part in the 
anti-slavery contest, and himself issued a 
call for a Faneuil Hall meeting to protest 
against the rendition of slaves who had 
reached the free soil of Massachusetts. 
He became chairman of a vigilance com- 
mittee of forty members, which continued 
to exist in various forms until the hunting 
of fugitives ceased in Boston. He became, 
for a time, editor of the Boston Daily Com- 
monwealth, and the office at 50 Bromfield 
Street was a rallying point for the anti- 
slavery men of Massachusetts. Dr. Howe 
was a warm friend of John Brown, and 
worked for the slaves side by side with 
Frank Sanborn and Colonel Higginson. 

In the year 1846, Dr. Howe became much 
interested in the experiments of Dr. Gug- 
genbubl for the help of the Swiss crétins, 
and through his efforts the Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-minded was estab- 
lished in 1848. 

This new undertaking was at first some- 
what derided by that class of persons who 
are disposed to greet with ridicule any- 
thing that seems new and strange. ‘‘They 
are going to educate idiots next,” was a 
saying received with laughter and incre- 
dulity. One good friend at this time told 
Mrs. Howe that the Doctor’s report was, 
in his opinion, a report for idiots, as well 
as concerning them. Itis needless to say 
that the folly of these views soon became 
apparent, even to the careless people who 
expressed them. The school soon enlisted 
the sympathy of all humane persons, and 
its work has been crowned with a noble 
success. 

When the war of the Southern Rebellion 
actually broke out, Dr. Howe had already 
passed the age of military service, but his 
energy and experience were immediately 
placed at the disposal of the Government. 
As a member of the Sanitary Commission, 
he did good service, and his good counsels 
and generous coéperation are remembered 
to-day. As may be supposed, Dr. Howe 
followed the course of the war with close 

and intense interest. From its beginning 
to its end, he was a true prophet of the 
progress of events. In 1863, a commission 
was appointed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to inquire into the condition of 
the freedmen of the South. It consisted 





of Dr. Howe, Hon. Robert Dale Owen, and 





Mr, James McKay, of New York. This 
commission became the medium of much 
valuable information to the Government, 
and prepared the way for the later estab- 
lishment of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

ln 1865, Dr. Howe was elected chairman 
ot the Massachusetts Board of State Char- 
ities, established in 1863. Mr. Sanborn 
says: ‘“‘With the election of Dr. Howe as 
chairman, in 1865, a new period com- 
menced,—the statement and dissemina- 
tion of principles, the shaping of legisla- 
tion, and the general reconstruction of a 
State policy well befitting the turn of Dr. 
Howe’s mind.” In his first report, pub- 
lished in 1866, he laid down the general 
principles of public charity for Massachu- 
setts in eight rules or clauses, whose wis- 
dom and conciseness should make them a 
permanent document of reference in these 
matters. Dr. Howe continued to occupy 
this important post until October, 1874. 

Mrs. Howe writes: ‘When the echoes 
of our own Civil War had died away, a 
wild and sudden cry arose from the re- 
gions of the Levant. The Christians of 
Crete had risen in revolution against their 
bloody and barbarous masters. Dr. Howe 
remembered well the injustice done by 
the Allied Powers, in separating Crete 
from the Hellenic domain, as established 
by them at the close of the war of Greek 
independence, and with all the valor of 
his youth, confirmed by the wise experi- 
ence of a lifetime, he rose up as the cham- 
pion of a race long and fearfully op- 
pressed, committed to a death-struggle 
for its freedom. At a most interesting 
meeting held at Bumstead Hall, in Janu- 
ary, 1867, in whose proceedings Governor 
Andrew, Wendell Phillips, Bishop Hunt- 
ington, and others took part, when Dr. 
Howe arose and said, ‘Some forty-five 
years ago I became greatly interested in 
the war of Greek independence,’ a mur- 
mur of astonishment ran through the hall. 
Dr. Howe at that time looked like a 
man still in the vigor of life.” 

By great personal exertions, Dr. Howe 
sueceeded in organizing a strong com- 
mittee for raising funds in aid of the 
Cretans. The sum of $37,000 was ob- 
tained for this object, mostly in Boston 
and its neighborhood, and in March, 1867, 
Dr. Howe once more sailed for Europe, 
accompanied by his wife, to visit the scene 
of the war in person, and to use his own 
judgment in the disbursement of the 
money contributed. 

In 1870 Dr. Howe became warmly in- 
terested in the young republic of San 
Domingo, and was one of a commission of 
three appointed to investigate the possi- 
bilities of the island. They were anxious 
to secure its annexation to the United 
States, and later organized the Samana 
Bay Company, which promised finely, but 
was unsuccessful. 

After his death Dr. Henry I. Bowditch 
wrote, ‘With the exception of Garibaldi, 
I have always considered Samuel G. Howe 
the manliest man it bas been my fortune 
to meet in this world. The two are in my 
regard equal. Both have been fearless of 
any personal danger in the fight; both 
have been intensely loyal to what they 
deemed the right; both have been always 
ready to throw themselves into the front 
ranks in defence of the weak and down- 
trodden.” 

At the memorial meeting held in his 
honor, Dr. Edward Everett Hale fitly 
closed one among the many noble tributes 
by saying, ‘‘You have asked me for his 
epitaph. Itis asimpleepitaph. He found 
idiots chattering, taunted and ridiculed 
by each village fool, and he left them 
cheerful and happy. He found the insane 
shut up in their wretched cells, miserable, 
starving, cold and dying, and he left them 
happy, hopeful and brave. He found the 
blind sitting in darkness, and he left them 
glad in the sunshine of the love of God.” 





CLARA BARTON ON WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


Miss Clara Barton, in an address at the 
annual festival of the New England Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, said: 

I believe I must have been born believ- 
ing in the full right of woman to all the 
privileges and positions which nature and 
justice accord to her in common with 
other human beings. Perfectly equal 
rights—human rights. There was never 
any question in my mind in regard to this. 
I did not purchase my freedom with a 
price; I was born free; and when, as a 
younger woman, I heard the subject dis- 
cussed, it seemed simply ridiculous that 
any sensible, rational person should ques- 
tion it. And when, later, the phase of 
woman’s right to suffrage came up, it was 
to me only a part of the whole, just as 
natural, just as right, and just as certain 
to take place. 

And whenever I have been urged, as a 
petitioner, to ask for this privilege for 
woman, a kind of dazed, bewildered feel- 
ing has come over me, 

Of whom should I ask it? Who pos- 
sessed the right to confer it? Who had 
greater right than woman herself? Was 
it man, and if so, where did he get it? 
Who conferred it upon him? He depended 





upon woman for his being, his versity ex- 
ence, nurture, and rearing. More fitting 
that she should have conferred it upon 
him, 

Was it governments? What were they 
but the voice of the people? What gave 
them their power? Was it divinely con- 
ferred? Alas! no; or they would have 
been better, purer, more just and stable. 

Was it force of arms—war? Who fur- 
nished the warriors? Who but the moth- 
ers? Who reared the sons and taught 
them that liberty and their country were 
worth their blood? Who gave them up, 
wept their fall, nursed them in suffering, 
and mourned them dead? 

Was it labor? Women have always, as 
arule, worked harder than men. 

Was it capital? Woman has furnished 
her share up to the present hour. Who, 
then, can give her the right, and on what 
basis? Who can withhold it? 

There is, once in a while, a monarch 
who denies the right of man to place a 
crown upon his head. Only the Great 
Jehovah can crown and anoint him for his 
work, and he reaches out, takes the 
crown, and places it upon his head with 
his own hand. I suspect that this is in 
effect what woman is doing to-day. Vir- 
tually there is no one to give her the right 
to govern herself, as men govern them- 
selves by self-made and self-approved 
laws of the land. But in one way or an- 
other, sooner or later, she is coming to it. 
And the number of thoughtful and right- 
minded men who will oppose will be muck 
smaller than we think; and when it is 
really an accomplished fact, all will won- 
der what the objection ever was. 





THE KANSAS AMENDMENT. 


The defeat of a full suffrage amendment 
in Kansas in 1894 is claimed as a proof that 
municipal woman suffrage did not work 
well, 

A full suffrage amendment as been 
twice submitted in Kansas. It was first 
submitted some time before women ob- 
tained municipal suffrage, and it then 
received only 9,100 votes. It was submit- 
ted again, after seven years of municipal 
woman suffrage, and it received 95,302 
votes. This does not look as if experience 
of municipal suffrage lessened the number 
of believers in full suffrage. 





GROWING IN ENGLAND. 


It is claimed that woman suffrage “is 
not making headway in England.” 

The first petition for woman suffrage 
presented to Parliament, in 1867, was 
signed by only 1,499 women. The peti- 
tion of 1873 was signed by 11,000 women. 
The petition presented to the members of 
the last Parliament was signed by 257,000 
women. 

Commenting upon the marked gain, the 
well-known newspaper correspondent, 
Harold Frederic, says: ‘‘The question 
may be one at which many politicians 
smile, but the steadily increasing support 
it receives cannot be denied by any care- 
ful student.”’ 





WOMEN’S GOOD SCHOOL WORK. 


At the first Colorado election in which 
women could vote, the number of women 
serving as County Superintendents of 
Schools was increased to twenty-six. 
Before the election of women to this office, 
the conventions of County Superintend- 
ents were disorderly and undignified. The 
presence of women has put an end to 
profanity, buffoonery and questionable 
stories. The new element insists on busi- 
ness principles. They are determined 
that school funds shall be disbursed for 
the needs of the people, and not with an 
eye to the commission, . They never com- 
bine private and public work, charging 
the State accordingly. The books of 
school directors are carefully examined 
to ensure perfect records. The directors 
are compelled to hold meetings required 
by statute. The Public Contract Law is 
enforced. The better class of men rejoice 
in this accession of moral and business 
integrity.—Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob, Den- 
ver. 





WYOMING SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 


The Wyoming House of Representatives 
of 1898, just before adjournment passed 
by a unanimous vote the following con- 
current resolution: 


Be it resolved by the Second Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming: 

That the possession and exercise of suf- 
frage by the women in Wyoming for the 
past quarter of a century has wrought no 
harm and has done great good in many 
ways; that it bas largely aided in banish- 
ing crime, pauperism, and vice from this 
State, and that without any violent or op- 
pressive legislation; that it has secured 
peaceful and orderly elections, good gov- 
ernment, and a remarkable degree of civ- 
ilization and public order; and we point 
with pride to the facts that, after nearly 
twenty-five years of woman suffrage, not 
one county in Wyoming has a poorhouse, 
that our jails are almost empty, and crime, 





except that committed by strangers in the 
State, almost unknown; and, as the result 
of experience, we urge every civilized 
community to enfranchise its women 
without delay. 





COLORADO SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 


Two years ago, in answer.to certain un- 
authorized stories published in papers at 
a distance, the following statement was 
drawn up, and signed by the most promi- 
nent men and women of Colorado: 

Because false rumors are circulating in 
other States concerning the results of 
woman suffrage in Colorado, the friends 
of the cause desire to present a truthful 
and unprejudiced statement of facts. The 
signatures of men and women who have 
official recognition are appended to this 
statement, in order that the office may 
give weight when names are unknown. 
The signatures include prominent society 
women, as well as those distinguished in 
intellectual and philanthropic work. The 
list might be indefinitely prolonged, were 
more than a representative number pos- 
sible. 

We, citizens of the State of Colorado, 
desire, as lovers of truth and justice, to 
give our testimony to the value of equal 
suffrage. 

We believe that the greatest good of the 
home, the State and the nation is ad- 
vanced through the operation of equal 
suffrage. The evils predicted have not 
come to pass. The benefits claimed for it 
have been secured, or are in process of 
development. A very large proportion of 
Colorado women have conscientiously ac- 
cepted their responsibility as citizens. In 
1894, more than half the total vote for 
Governor was cast by women. Between 
85 and 90 per cent. of the women of the 
State voted at that time. The exact vote 
of the last election has not yet been esti- 
mated, but there is reason to believe that 
the proportional vote of women was as 
large as in previous years. 

The vote of good women, like that of 
good men, is involved in the evils result- 
ing from the abuse of our present political 
system; but the vote of women is notice- 
ably more conscientious than that of men- 
and will be an important factor in bring, 
ing about a better order. 

Signed: 

Albert W. McIntire, Governor of Colo. 

John Evans, ex-Governor. 

John L. Routt, ex-Governor. 

Alva Adams, Governor-elect. 

H. M. Teller, U. S. Senator. 

Edw’d O. Wolcott, wie 

John F, Schafroth, Member of Congress. 

John C. Bell, Member of Congress. 

N. P. Hill, ex-Senator. 

Charles D. Hoyt, Chief Justice Supreme 
Court. 

Luther M. Goddard, Associate Justice 
Supreme Court. 

John Campbell, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court, 

Gilbert B. Reed, First Judge of State 
Court of Appeals. 

Charles I. Thompson, Judge of State 
Court of Appeals. 

Julius B. Bissell, Judge of State Court 
of Appeals. 

Owen E. LeFever, Judge Dis. Court. 

C. P. Butler, “ “ “ 

P. L. Palmer, - - ™ 

Geo. W. Allen, “ " - 

E. H. Webb, Sheriff Arapghoe County. 

T. S. McMurray, Mayor of Denver. 

A. B. McGaffey, Sec. of State. 

H. E. Mulnix, State Treasurer. 

C. C. Parks, State Auditor. 

Mrs, A. J. Peavey, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction. 

Lucy E. R. Scott, Asst. State Supt. of 
Public Instruction. 

B. L. Carr, Attorney-General. 

James H. Baker, Pres. University of 
Colorado. 

Wm. F. Slocum, Pres. Colorado College. 

James B. Gregg, D. D. 

James H. Ecob, D. D. 

Susan Riley Ashley, Chairman of Corre- 
spondence, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Colo. 

Mrs. Nath. P. Hill, Vice-Regent for 
Colo. of Mt. Vernon Association. 

Carrie S. Benjamin, Pres. of Denver Sec. 
of Jewish Women’s Council. 

Eliza F. Routt, Member of State Board 
of Agriculture. 

Katherine A. G. Patterson, Pres. State 
Suffrage Association of Colorado. 

Sarah S. Platt, Pres. Woman’s Club, 
Denver. 

Martha A. B. Conine, Pres. North Side 
Club, and Representative-elect to Legisla- 
ture of Colorado. 

Minerva C. Welch, Sec. Denver Fort- 
nightly Club. 

Susan M. Hayward, Pres. Clio Club. 

Katherine Sumner, Pres. Monday Club. 

Isabel Hill, Pres. Tuesday Musical Club. 

Carrie O. Kistler, Pres. Four O’clock 
Club. 

Mary B. Morris, Pres. Reviewers’ Club. 
on” E. Humphrey, Pres. Pi Pi Kappa 
Jlub. 

Sue M. Hall, Pres. Civic Federation. 

ae Polk Hill, Pres. Round Table 


ub. 
Nettie E. Casper, Pres. 22d Ave. Club. 
Ione T. Hanna, Chairman Educational 
Department of Woman’s Club and ex- 
member of School Board. 
Mary Barker Bates, M. D., of Board of 
Education, District No. 1. 





HOUSEWIFERY STILL HONORED. 
The officers of the Women’s Civic Fed- 
eration of Denver, a powerful organiza- 
tion whose membership includes the best 
women of the city, lately put forth a 
statement in answer to certain anonymous 
accusations in Eastern papers against the 
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women voters of Colorado. They said in 


part: 

The vocation of housewife is no whit 
less honored than before the acknowledg- 
ment of our individuality as citizens, and 
we still love our husbands, children, and 
homes as always. Under the pressure of 
responsibility, we have a living interest in 
the moral and social issues of the day 
which we did not feel in the time of dis- 
franchisement, when we had no incen- 
tive to study the principles involved and 
no part in correcting public evils. We be- 
lieve that the sympathy and codéperation 
of men and women in the things that con- 
cern good government is an important 
step in the process of social evolution. 





GAMBLERS “PRAY” AND MOTHERS 
“DEMAND.” 


Immediately after the adoption of equal 
suffrage, the Idaho Legislature passed a 
stringent law against gambling. During 
the same session a law known as the Fee 
Bill was enacted, which greatly reduced 
the compensation of certain public officers. 
These officials immediately brought suit, 
and attacked the manner in which the Fee 
Bill had been enacted. The Supreme 
Court sustained them. 

Those who favored gambling then 
claimed that the anti-gambling law was 
passed in the same manner as the Fee 
Bill, anid was therefore unconstitutional, 
and two of the district courts declared 
the law invalid because not properly en- 
acted. 

Two test cases were taken to the Su- 
preme Court, but have recently been dis- 
missed for technicalities, and the real 
question is still unsettled. 

In many places gambling is openly car- 
ried on. 

The women in the little city of Caldwell, 
foreseeing such a situation, had secured 
the election of a Mayor sound on moral 
questions, and one woman as a member 
of the Council. An ordinance prohibiting 
gambling within the city limits was duly 
passed and published. 

Under the ordinance the vigilance of 
our good marshal was such that profes- 
sional gamblers were reduced to sore 
straits. A wail went up from them, “Our 
living is gone.”’ Strange as it may seem, 
merchants, hotel and restaurant-keepers 
were heard voicing the cry that the busi- 
ness interests of the city were injured by 
the anti-gambling ordinance. Some of 
the lawyers insisted that the anti-gambling 
law was invalid, and, further, that the law 
providing for the organization of cities 
and villages might also be set aside. Thus 
was the matter surrounded by many legal 
terrors. 

Many mothers, being anxious to have 
the ordinance retained and enforced, ap- 
pealed to the lady who had been president 
of the Caldwell Equal Suffrage Club dur- 
ing the campaign. She secured legal ad- 
vice to the effect that even though the 
anti-gambling law should be declared un- 
constitutional, the law authorizing the 
organization of cities and villages dis- 
tinctly gave to the City Council the right 
to restrain, regulate, or prohibit gambling, 
and there was small likelihood of that law 
being declared unconstitutional. 

A few women met and discussed the 
matter. It was decided to induce several 
different ladies to talk informally with 
the Councilmen about the wishes of the 
mothers. These talks were to take place 
as though the women had no preconcerted 
plan. A secret meeting was appointed, 
and arrangements were made to have 
representatives from each ward in the 
city. 

Before this second meeting the saloon- 
men of the city had a petition to the 
Mayor and Council drawn up by an attor- 
ney, asking that the anti-gambling ordi- 
nance be repealed. This petition was cir- 
culated among the business men of the 
city, and was to be presented at the next 
meeting of the board. 

When the women met again, the presi- 
dent of the Equal Suffrage Club had pre- 
pared a remonstrance, and arrangements 
were made to secure, if possible, the sig- 
nature of every woman voter in the city. 

During the next week four men openly 
gambled in defiance of the ordinance. 
They were promptly arrested, tried, con- 
victed, and fined. Two of them, refusing 
to pay the fine, went to jail, declaring 
that they would have heavy damages for 
false imprisonment. Many efforts were 
made to create sympathy for the impris- 
oned men. The women busily circulated 
their remonstrance, and the saloon-men 
their petition. Having been informed 
that the saloon-men planned to fill, with 
their friends, every available seat at the 
council meeting, the women were on hand 
in great numbers before the doors were 
opened, and occupied the whole of the 
spectators’ chairs before their opponents 
arrived. The saloon-men and their friends 
were forced to crowd about the entrance. 
Just before the meeting opened, the pro- 
prietor of the largest saloon in the city 
entered and handed a paper to the city 
clerk. Considerable routine business was 
dispatched. At last came the looked-for 
petition from the saloon-men. It was 





worded in due legal form, ending with 
the clause ‘and we will ever pray.” 
Among the names signed to it were those 
of many business men. At the close of 
its reading our Councilwoman handed to 
the clerk the remonstrance. In clear, 
incisive terms it demanded that the ordi- 
nance be kept upon the statute-books of 
the city, and that its provisions be en- 
forced. Then followed the names of most 
of the women of the city. 

As the names of quiet women, seldom 
seen beyond their own dooryards, were 
read out in that assembly, the faces of the 
men grew grave, and it seemed as if they 
realized for the first time the effect of 
equal suffrage in the affairs of the city. 

One of the Councilmen, an old gentle- 
man who had been a pronounced anti- 
suffragist, arose, and, referring to the last 
clause in the petition, repeated, ‘‘ ‘And 
we will ever pray.’ When before did 
gamblers ever ‘pray’ and our mothers 
‘demand?’ ”’ 

On motion of this gentleman, and with- 
out a dissenting voice, the vote upon the 
petition was “indefinitely postponed.” A 
cheer went up from the women, and the 
saloon-men and their friends passed 
silently from the door. 

Two years before we had equal suffrage, 
a large number of Caldwell women pe- 
titioned the City Council on a moral issue, 
and their petition was thrown aside. 

Kate E, FELTON. 





NOT HARMED BY MEN. 

I do not mind going to the primaries. I 
am not afraid of men—not at all, not the 
least in the world. I have often been on 
committees with men. I don’t think it 
has hurt me at all, and I have learned a 
great deal. They have always been very 
good to me. We must stand up for the 
men; we could not do without them. Cer- 
tainly we could not have settled Utah 
without them. They built the bridges, 
and killed the bears; but I think the 
women worked as hard, in their way.— 
Mrs. Emeline B. Wells, Salt Lake City. 





REFINEMENT NOT INJURED. 


Hon. James S. Clarkson, Assistant 
Postmaster-General under President Har- 
rison, first president of the National Re- 
publican League of the United States, and 
editor for many years of the Iowa State 
Register, gives his personal observations 
of the working of woman suffrage in Col- 
orado, as follows: 


Icame to Denver punpeety to spend 
election day, and see for myself the bear- 
ing of women as voters, and the effect of 
their presence at the polls. I had never 
known any reason why women, in the 
sense of abstract right or duty, should not 
vote as well as men. I had felt, in my 
judgment, passive resistance to woman 
suffrage, only from fear that participation 
in public affairs might in some degree be 
hurtful to the delicacy and tenderness of 
refined womanhood; that it might make 
woman more assertive, more masculine, 
less feminine, and therefore less lovable. 

Having seen them in the activities of a 
very exciting political campaign, one in 
which at least 90 per cent. of all good and 
intelligent and refined women of this city 
and State were taking a part, not merely 
passively, but actively, and having spent 
the whole day, Tuesday, visiting the polls 
in this city, where probably thirty thou- 
sand women voted, I am left to the frank 
and manly duty of saying that even this 
last feeling of fear as to woman suffrage 
on my part is gone; and that the highest- 
minded man, however jealous and shelter- 
ing he may be of his wife, mother, or 
daughter, as against contact with any 
rude touch of the world, could not have 
found cause for objection at any of these 
polls Tuesday—nor, so far as has been 
reported, at any polls in Colorado. 

No woman was less in dignity or sweet- 
ness of womanhood after such participa- 
tion in public duties, and I do not believe 
there is a man of sensibility in Colorado 
to-day who does not love his wife, daugh- 
ter, sister, or mother the more for the 
womanly and gracious manner in which 
she did it. 





SHE IS CONVERTED. 


The editor of the New York Observer is 
opposed to woman suffrage. He wanted 
some strong testimony against it, and 
wrote to a lady of his acquaintance in 
Wyoming, the wife of a U.S. judge, and 
a leading member of the Presbyterian 
church, asking her to write an account of 
the practical workings of woman suffrage 
for his paper. She replied: 


I came to Wyoming three years ago 
from Missouri, and brought with me fully 
the usual amount of conservatism; and I 
regarded with peculiar suspicion the idea 
of woman’s entering the political arena. 
My observations have materially modified 
my views upon this subject. The women of 
Wyoming, and especially the better class, 
as highly prize and as generally exercise 
the right of suffrage as do the men. Al- 
most every lady here is not only recon- 
ciled to, but highly gratified with, the 
practical results of woman suffrage. The 
only element that would desire its repeal 
are the vicious and corrupt, who fear its 
power, and are restless under the restraint 
it helps to impose. 

The women are less governed by party 





CATAREH CAN BE CURED 


By eradicating from the blood the scrofu- 
lous taints which cause it. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cures catarrh, promptly and per- 
manently, because it strikes at the root of 
the trouble. 

The rich, pure blood which it makes, 
circulating through the delicate passages 
of the mucous membrane, soothes and 
rebuilds the tissues, giving them a ten- 
dency to health instead of disease, and 
ultimately curing the affection. 

At the same time Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
strengthens, invigorates and energizes the 
whole system and makes the debilitated 
victim of catarrh feel that new life has 
been imparted. 

Do not dally with snuffs, inhalants, or 
other local applications, but take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and cure catarrh absolutely 
and surely by removing the causes which 
produce it. 





considerations than men, and both politi- 
cal parties have come to recognize the 
necessity of nominating their best men, or 
at least not nominating bad men, if they 
desire to succeed. 





WIVES NOT ABUSED. 


Dr. J. H. Hayford, editor of the Laramie 
City (Wy.) Sentinel, wrote as follows in 
answer to a letter of inquiry: 

I have been a continued resident of Wy- 
oming ever since before its organization, 
was six years auditor of the Territory, 
seven years postmaster of thie city, and 
have been for fifteen years editor of the 
Laramie Sentinel. After fifteen years’ ex- 
perience of woman suffrage, I do not think 
a person could be found who would con- 
sent to its repeal, unless it be some one 
who belongs to that class who do not 
want to see good laws faithfully executed. 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 
The vicious and criminal classes instinct- 
ively fear and dread woman’s power and 
influence in the government. 

I have never seen or heard of any bad 
result growing out of it. Women are no 
more demoralized by going to the polls 
with men to vote than by associating with 
men in any and every other relation in 
life, in the school and the church, in the 
ballroom or the theatre. I have never 
known a case of domestic infelicity grow- 
ing out of it, though it occasionally hap- 
pens that a wife votes one way and her 
husband the other. Here in the far West 
we may lack the culture and refinement 
of Boston, but we are not such tyrants as 
to quarrel with and abuse our wives if 
they do not happen to think just as we do 
on politics, or even on religion, which is 
still more sacred. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE PERSIMMONS. 


O, a little persimmon grew high on a tree— 

On a tree—on a tall, tall tree! 

And a little boy said, “It is growing for me; 

But I haven't a pole that can reach it,’’ said 
he— 

The persimmon that grew on the tree. 


O, a little persimmon grew high on a tree— 

On a tree—on a tull, tall tree! 

And another boy said, ‘It is right overhead; 

And when I grow big I can reach it,’’ he 
said— 

The persimmon that grew on the tree. 


And while they were talking another boy 
came 

To the tree—to the tall, tall tree, 

And he jerked his short jacket and climbed 
to the top, 

While they shouted below, ‘‘He will drop! 
He will drop!” 

He was fond of persimmons; he collared the 
crop 

Of persimmons that grew on the tree! 

—Christian Guide. 





JACK’'S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 

Jack had never in all his life eaten a 
Thanksgiving dinner. And oh, how he 
did long to taste one! 

He had heard so much about Thanks- 
giving dinners, people on the street talked 
about them for days and weeks. He had 
seen boys who had been to Thanksgiving 
dinners as regularly as the month of 
November came, but he, poor fellow, never 
had such a pleasure. He began to pity 
himself and think himself quite badly 
used. Indeed, he wondered when his 
time would come, and if it would ever 
come atall. Butitis a long lane which 
has no turn, you know, so Jack’s chance 
came after a while, and it happened in 
this way. 

Jack, you must understand, was a news- 
boy. Poor little fellow, he had no mother, 
no father, and no home. He slept in a 
corner of a room in a house occupied by 
very poor people, and I am afraid they 
were not very good people and never gave 
thanks to God at dinner, or any other 
time. Jack bought his meals at a cheap 
eating house around the corner from where 
he slept. He sold papers industriously, 
and made some money. He would have 
been glad to buy a Thanksgiving dinner, 
but he never knew where they were for 
sale, except at the fine hotels, and he 
could not afford to go te such expensive 
places. Poor Jack! 

One day Jack had sold a large number 
of papers, and feeling a little tired, he 





took a seat on the sidewalk. Presently a 
gentleman drove up in a buggy, and de- 
scending from it, fastened his horse, as he 
thought, and went into a neighboring 
house. Then a wagon and a runaway 
horse came rushing by. The gentleman’s 
horse was frightened, pulled away from 
his fastening, and went galloping down 
the street. Jack saw it all, and never did 
he know just how he caught that horse, 
but he managed to get before it by run- 
ning across a side street, and he did catch 
the poor, frightened animal, who was 
glad enough to be comforted by Jack’s 
kind words and touch. 

“Well,” said the gentleman, who came 
up just as Jack had seized the bridle, ‘‘my 
boy, what shall I give you for your brave 
act?” 

“I don’t know as I want anything for 
it,”’ said Jack very proudly. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” answered the gen- 
tleman, ‘I insist upon rewarding a brave 
boy like you. What shall I give you,—a 
new suit or a ten dollar bill?” 

And what do you think Jack answered? 

It suddenly came into his mind that 
now was the time to ask for the Thanks- 
giving dinner for which he had been long- 
ing, and he said, “Sir, I should like to eat 
a Thanksgiving dinner. I never did eat 
one in all my life.” 

And how the gentleman did laugh at 
Jack’s speech! 

‘‘Well, my little man,’’ said he, ‘‘that is 
a small request, but you shall have a 
Thanksgiving dinner at the best hotel in 
the city. Meet me at the Washington 
House at twelve o’clock on Thanksgiving 
day, and you shall have your dinner.” 

It made quite a picture to see Jack 
at the dinner he had been wishing for 
so long. And how attentive the waiter was 
for the gentleman left orders that Jack 
was to have all the delicacies that the 
hotel table afforded! Nothing was to be 
denied him, and no expense spared. Jack 
gave orders like a little hero, and the per- 
sons sitting at the other tables were 
amused to see the satisfaction of a boy 
who was enjoying his first Thanksgiving 
dinner. And Jack enjoyed the people as 
well as the dinner. 

“It was all just splendid,” said he to 
his companions the next morning. 

And something else happened too. The 
kind gentleman gave Jack a handsome 
new suit, and Jack says when he is a man 
he intends to give all the poor boys he 
knows a Thanksgiving dinner.—dZitella 
Cocke, in Our Little Ones. 








GAVE UP HIS WORK. 


‘*My husband suffered so severely from 
rheumatism in his arms that he was 
obliged to give up his work. He tried 
many different remedies all to no avail 
until he began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which cured him and he has not been 
troubled with rheumatism since.’”’ Mrs. 
J. S. McMarua, Stamford, Conn. 


Hoon’s PI.ts cure nausea, headache. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
_— a 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—aive the liar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wey. They sing everything, 

ate alike.—Grace Ki»- 





joy and sorrow, love and 
all, q 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


—FOR SALE AT THE—— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7uxxe 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.16 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer cal. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at popeneee 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
_ Pianoforte 
School, 


: Carl Faelten, Director. 
A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 











From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PauR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL ...ac 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore’ L. Sewall, Sounder. Catalague Free. 














ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family,and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NewTon, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwaRTHMoRE, 

PENN. Cpened 9th month, qth. iP Thirty 

road St. Station, Phila. Under care 

of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 

ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

. Healthful location, extensive 

dings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard's 


Latest Publications. 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, } thd Wom Seve 


way. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Iilustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin, 
in heroic service on the ** Olympia,” has ap 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 

8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 


minutes from 





To be followed by 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing for the Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. ([/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sopnie MAy. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, } lth elas. 


NEW EDITION OF 


In new styles. 
The Quinnebasset Series, in nom, Styles. 
and color. Price Reduced. By SorHiz ¥. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 


In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. GorDON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES, 

By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, By Evunuey 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS, 


Stories of the American Revolution. rf 


Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLEs F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” ete. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, Py o"Ciotn, gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, + & eee 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


» By HAWAII’8 QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UORALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 


A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By Hewry Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp 8. E.Liis, A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


4 For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For targe A. 
supplement to “The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
. BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
the must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








REGISTRATION CLOSES NOV. 23. 

Boston women who intend to vote for 
school committee have only four days 
more before registration closes. As many 
names have been dropped, from careless- 
ness or design, all women should at 
once call either at the office of the Regis- 
trar of Voters in Old Court House, Court 
Square, or at their respective ward-rooms, 
and see that their names are on the list, 
between the hours of 9 A. M. and 10 P. M., 
daily, unt. Nov. 23. As the poll-tax for 
women is now altogether abolished, it 
costs nothing but a little time and trouble 
to become a voter. 


THE ANTIDOTE FOR IMPERIALISM. 

‘“‘Imperialism” is defined by Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison as ‘‘undertaking to govern 
subject races or peoples without their con- 
sent.” 

Evidently, therefore, imperialism rests 
upon a denial of equal suffrage by the es- 
tablishment of insurmountable qualifica- 
tions for voting. It was such limitations 
as these that Charles Sumner opposed as 
unjust. 

To say that only those shall vote who 
are 21 years of age, is simply a temporary 
exclusion, which is outgrown by every 
citizen on reaching mental maturity. To 
require the possession of a certain moder- 
ate amount of property or education is a 
limitation which all can overcome by a 
moderate amount of effort; to require at- 
tendance atacertain place, onacertain day, 
after previous registration, or to require 
a term of residence and evidence of citi- 
zenship —all these are needful precautions. 

But to say that no Negro, or Kanaka, or 
Japanese or Malay or Chinaman shall 
vote, is to establish an aristocracy of race; 
to say that no woman shall vote is to es- 
tablish an aristocracy of sex. Inasmuch 
as no amount of effort, no exercise of will, 
can overcome the obstacle of race or sex, 
therefore such qualifications are unjust 
and incompatible with true democracy. 

“Birds of a feather flock together;” 
Wherever races or classes differing widely 
in character and habits inhabit the same 
territory, experience has proved that they 
struggle for supremacy, and the weaker 
go to the wall. The only method of 
securing permanent peace and orderly 
development in such communities is the 
establishment of reasonable qualifications 
of property and education, attainable alike 
by citizens of all races and classes who 
value the right of self-government suf- 
ficiently to make an effort to attain it. 

About a hundred years ago every State 
in the Union had a property qualification 
for voting. To-day every State has out- 
grown it and setit aside. In the South, 
unlimited male suffrage has been practi- 
cally nullified, so that ‘a white man’s 
government” prevails. It would be far 
better if in those States a suffrage limited 
by property and education excluded the 
irresponsible and illiterate, irrespective of 
race or sex. 

Hawaii is already annexed; Porto Rico 
probably, Cuba possibly, may become 
territories of the United States. The 
Philippines seem likely to come under our 
control. What shall we do about it? 

Let us demand of Congress that no one 
of these communities shall be deprived of 
self-government based upon reasonable 
qualifications of property and education, 
irrespective of race or sex. Adherence to 
this principle is the only antidote for the 
evils of imperialism. H. B. B. 








SOUTH DAKOTA A SURPRISE, 

The most remarkable thing about the 
woman suffrage amendment in South 
Dakota is the smallness of the majority 
against it. Eight years ago, with no Anti- 
Suffrage Association in the field, South 
Dakota defeated the woman suffrage 
amendment by a majority of 23, 610. This 
year, when the ‘‘New York State Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage 
to Women” flooded South Dakota with 
literature and sent Mrs. W. W. Crannell 
to work and lecture against the amend- 
ment, it came so near carrying that fora 
week after the election it was believed at 
the State Capital to have passed. The 
latest returns indicate its defeat by a 
small majority; but opposition is evidently 


lessening in South Dakota, as well as else- 
where. Next time it will pass. 

Mrs. Jane K. Breeden writes from 
Pierre, S. D., on Nov. 11, three days after 
election: 

I have waited till now, expecting to be 
able to send you some detinite information 
concerning the result, but all is confusion 
of reports as yet. We cannoteven secure 
the returns from the county. However, we 
are quite sure our county is all right. The 
Sioux Falls Press and the Sioux City 
Journal of yesterday both say the suf- 
frage amendment has carried. I shall go 
to the office of the Secretary of State 
again in the morning, and arrange to 
have them let me know as soon as the offi- 
cial count is made. I will send you the 
figures by wire as soon as obtained. I 
really fear those papers are mistake. in 
their statements, which are only general 
surmise; but it shows that the vote is 
probably close. 

There were three proposed amendments 
pending—ours, and one relating to the con- 
trol of the liquor traffic, and one concern- 
ing the adoption of the initiative and refer- 
endum. The candidates and their friends 
and workers upon both sides seem to 
have forgotten that there was anything to 
be considered except who should fill the 
offices. The papers have quite ignored 
the pending amendments. 

One fact the canvass developed was that 
the wives of office-holders as a rule were 
reluctant to express a decided opinion 
either way, and usually said, ‘‘Well, I’m 
not for it and I’m not against it.’’ Their 
position was really that of the ignorant 
servant girl who, after I had explained 
the matter to her, and asked her which 
side she was on, said, “Oh, I am shust 
nottings.”’ 

The New York Antis have helped us. 
I have written to points in the State 
where Mrs. Crannell had appeared, to in- 
quire the effect, and always had the 
same reply, ‘‘Oh, she made more converts 
for suffrage than for the other side, her 
arguments were so poor.”” The work of 
the New York Antis was an utter failure 
to them. I hope to send you positive 
news of the result very soon. 


No telegram has been received from 
Mrs, Breeden at the time of our going to 
press, so it is probable that the official 
returns are not yet complete. A. 5. B. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Within the past month, Mrs. R. D. 
Lowe, president of the General Federation, 
has attended the meeting of the State 
Federations of Illinois, Michigan, New 
York and Georgia. Mrs. Lowe is particu- 
larly interested in the educational work 
of the clubs. She also has ideas regarding 
the bettering of life for the working poor, 
and the improving of sanitary conditions, 
but the work that is nearest her heart is 
that connected with travelling libraries 
and training classes. 

The Boston Political Class began its 

season Nov. 9, at 200 Huntington Avenue, 
with a large attendance. Among the visi- 
tors were a number of presidents of other 
clubs. Mrs. H. R. Shattuck gave a full 
report of the business transacted at the 
late Denver Biennial, and urged all clubs 
to keep their membership in the General 
Federation. Mrs. A. L. Read gave a 
resumé of ‘‘Problems Resulting from the 
War.”’ The next meeting will be held 
Nov. 30, at the same place. Subjects: 
‘Parliamentary Law,” “Foreign Events,” 
and ‘‘Imperialism.”’ All women are wel- 
come, the fee being fifteen cents. 
Evidently the women’s clubs of this 
State purpose this season to consider wo- 
man suffrage as a current topic. On 
Monday, Nov. 7, the Brighthelmstone Club 
was addressed by Senator A. S. Roe, of 
Worcester, on “Equal Suffrage.” He 
strongly advocated the extension of suf- 
frage to women. And this week the Fri- 
day Club of Everett expected to hear Mr. 
William Lloyd: Garrison and Mrs. Esther 
F. Boland on the same subject. 
The work of the Woman’s Health Pro- 
tective Association of New York will this 
year include a still more earnest crusade 
against expectoration in cars, and efforts 
to have the steps and the straps on the 
trolley-cars lowered, so that the ordinary 
woman can mount the one and cling to 
the other without peril to life and limb. 

The Woman’s Clubhouse Association of 
Boston has bought the property at 13 
and 15 Beacon Street, next to Hotel Belle- 
vue and nearly opposite the Atheneum. 
The old four-story brick houses will be 
torn down, and in their place will be 
erected a modern ten-story fireproof build- 
ing. The price paid, it is said, was some- 
thing like $160,000. The location is ad- 
mirable. 

Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Welch, of 
Harper’s Bazar, gave the report of the 
Denver biennial at the meeting of the 
Brooklyn Woman's Club on Nov. 14. in 
the course of it she said: 


An element that was very prominent in 
an unspoken way was that relating to the 
suffrage question. Most of the visiting 
women were full of curiosity to study the 
workings of the law on its native heath, 
so to speak. I think some of the visitors 
expected to see an unusual sort of woman 
when they should meet the Colorado suf- 
fragists. In this they were greatly disap- 
pointed. A more normal, quiet, evenly- 
poised company it has never been my good 





fortune to encounter. I talked with a 
good many of the leaders in regard to 
their feelings now, concerning their privi- 
lege. They said they keep at their work 
as the better class of men suffragists do, 
attempting to purge politics and to reform 
abuses and bring about civic betterment, 
with faithful perseverance. ‘“‘We make 
large efforts,’’ said one Denver woman, 
“expecting small returns, but we can see 
an advance.” 

Gov. Adams, who was most cordial and 
approachable, and took pains to meet as 
many of the club women as possible, told 
me, in a brief conversation, that a certain 
contingent of ring politicians in the city 
never put forward a project without wait- 
ing anxiously to see what the Woman's 
Club thought of it. 

At dinner, one evening, I met a small, 
soft- voiced little woman with whom I dis- 
cussed club work, and, incidentally, our 
two families of children, in friendly gos- 
sip. It suddenly occurred to me that I 
must be talking to a suffragist, and I made 
some comment on her voting privilege, 
half expecting to hear her decry it, and 
say that she only did it because it was the 
law. My chance question caught the ear 
of my neighbor, another Denver woman, 
and she enlightened my ignorance by pre- 
senting my quiet little friend to me anew 
in the réle of the woman who, as chairman 
of a political convention, had forsix hours 
held the big gathering of ring politicians 
at bay, while she persisted in the ruling 
against which they were fighting. She 
carried her point, and prevented by doing 
so the seating of objectionable delegates. 
The occasion is historic in Colorado, and 
1 assure you its heroine is the last woman 
in the world that you would consider, 
from her appearance, equal to such a task. 

F. M, A. 





WHY NOT INCLUDE WOMEN TEACHERS? 


The School Committee of Boston has 
ordered that Darius Hadley, Harvard 
School, Henry F. Sears, Bunker Hill 
School, Charles F, Kimball, Rice Training 
School, and T. Henry Wason, Brimmer 
School, each receive one hundred and 
twenty dollars ($120) per annum, dating 
from Sept. 1, 1898, in addition to the max- 
imum salary of their rank, on account of 
their long service in the public schools. 

Why not give the same to women 
teachers on account of their long service ? 
Some women teachers have served as long 
a time; one at the Phillips School forty- 
seven years; another, forty-three; a third, 
thirty-seven; and another, twenty-nine. 

ln one school in East Boston one teacher 
has served forty-six years; another, forty- 
five; a third, forty-two; and a fourth, 
forty-one. 

In another school in East Boston twelve 
teachers have served longer than thirty 
years; one, thirty-eight; three, thirty-five, 
etc. 

Two of the above-named men selected 
for extra remuneration have served 
twenty-eight years, the other two longer, 
but I do not know the exact time. 

It will be seen that several women have 
served longer than the time selected as a 
long term for men. We have taken only 
three of the fifty-one grammar schools. 
Undoubtedly there are very many other 
cases of long service among women in the 
other forty-eight schools. H. B. B. 


“THE BEST WOMEN VOTE.” 

Our best and most cultivated women 
vote, and they vote understandingly 
and independently, and they cannot 
be bought with whiskey, or blinded by 
party prejudice. They are making them- 
selves felt at the polls, as they do every- 
where else in society, by a quiet but effec- 
tual discountenancing of the bad, anda 
helping hand for the good and the true.— 
Hon. John W. Kingman, of Wyoming Su- 
preme Court. 


The good and intelligent women vote 
more regularly than the bad, for almost 
every woman who is entitled to vote casts 
her ballot at every election, and the bad 
women, or those whose morals are ques- 
tionable, are of a transient nature, and a 
great number of them do not stay long 
enough in one place to be entitled to vote. 
I find this to be the case generally through- 
out this State.—Hon. David H. Craig, of 
Wvoming Supreme Court. 

The proportion of the good and intelli- 
gent women who absent themselves from 
the polls is not appreciably greater than 
that of men of the like class. Our good 
and intelligent women vote quite general- 
ly.—Hon. John W. Lacey, of Wyoming 
Supreme Court. 

The women generally vote here, and the 
good women are, as arule,on hand. Bad 
women are scarce. If there be any differ- 
ence as to intelligent voting, it is in favor 
of the women. They inform themselves, 


and vote according to their convictions of 
right.—Hon. Melvin Nichols, Sundace, 


Wyoming. 

It is asked, ‘‘Do you find in New Zea- 
land that the bad and ignorant women 
are more willing to vote than the good 
and intelligent?” Most decidedly not; 
quite the other way.—Hon. Hugh H. 
Lusk, ex-member New Zealand Parliament. 





Good women are in the majority. Con- 





trary to the popular theory of those who 





have always sneered at what they have 
called petticoat politics, the good women 
have voted in much larger proportion than 
the bad. The more refined circles of the 
great city of Denver have given effectual 
denial to the stock argument of the Antis, 
that good women would not vote if they 
had the chance.—Hon. James 8. Clarkson. 

Our women nearly all vote, and since in 
Wyoming, as elsewhere, the majority of 
women are good and not bad, the result is 
good and not evil.—Ez-Gov. Warren, of 
Wyoming. 





DEMI-MONDE SELDOM VOTE. 

Does not the vote of the disreputable 
low class of women overbalance the better 
element? No, because the women of the 
half-world do not vote. There are many 
reasons why this is so. They are con- 
stantly changing their residences and their 
names. They do not wish to give any 
data concerning themselves, their age, 
name, or number and street; they prefer 
generally to remain unidentified. Occa- 
sionally, some disreputable master com- 
pels these slaves to vote for his own pur- 
poses, but that is a very rare occurrence. 
—Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, Denver. 

The “bad women”’ represent, in any city 
of the United States, but an infinitesimal 
proportion of its population, and the vote 
of that class in Denver is confined practi- 
cally to three precincts out of 120. 

The question is often asked if the fran- 
chise brings respectable women into con- 
tact with these sisters of darkness. Dis- 
tinctly and emphatically, no. We have 
in Colorado the Australian ballot system. 
Respectable women vote in their own 
respectable precincts, and meet at the 
booths their own respectable neighbors 
and friends, who are as courteous on that 
day as on every other day.—Mrs. Kath- 
arine A. G. Patterson, Denver. 

We have had no trouble from the pres- 
ence of bad women at the polls. It had 
been said that the delicate and cultured 
women would shrink away, and the bold 
and indelicate come to the front in public 
affairs. This we feared; but nothing of 
the kind has happened.—Hon. John W. 
Kingman, of Wyoming Supreme Court. 

I have often been asked whether the 
fact that women of bad character possess 
the right of suffrage does not counter- 
act the benefits which might accrue from 
its exercise by the better class of women. 
But in Wyoming so large a proportion of 
the better class of women vote that they 
greatly outnumber the worse element; 
nor have I found that the latter is always 
controlled by those who are in the inter- 
est of the impure or undesirable in poli- 
tics.—Chief Justice Chas. N. Potter, of 
Wyoming. 





NOT “A BURDEN.” 


Rev. J. H. Burlison, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Laramie City, 
Wyoming, says: 

I have never heard of any woman who 
considered the right of suffrage a severe 
or crushing burden. The women seem to 
be glad of the chance to vote. They have 
suffered no loss of respect or considera- 
tion, and they are fully as intelligent and 
independent as men in the exercise of 
their right of suffrage. 





ALL MEN POLITE. 


Good men treat women with courtesy 
and respect under any form of govern- 
ment. But where women have the ballot, 
their opinions are respected by men of all 
classes. Mrs. Susan Riley Ashley, of 
Denver, says: 

While the pee number of Colorado 
men have always been chivalrous and 
courteous in their consideration for wom- 
en, since the bestowal of suffrage the fact 
that women help to decide questions of 
State has secured for their opinions at 
—_ a respectful hearing from all classes 
of men. 





SUFFRAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Ex-Chief Justice Groesbeck, of Wyo- 
ming, says: 

We have lost nothing, but have gained 
much, by twenty-eight years of equal 
rights; and we have been taught by the 
best teacher, experience, to believe with 
Emerson that, if all the vices are to be 
represented as political factors, some of 
the virtues should be. We have fewer 
insane, fewer divorces, and fewer resident 
criminals in proportion to our population 
than the male suffrage States. These 
claims can be easily verified. 

Judge Groesbeck’s statement in regard 
to the small percentage of divorces in 
Wyoming is more than borne out by sta- 
tistics. Full suffrage was granted to the 
women of Wyoming in 1869. According 
to the U.S. Census, during the twenty 
years from 1870 to 1890, divorce in the 
United States at large increased about 
three times as fast as the population. In 
the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, it increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population. In Wyoming it 
increased only about half as fast as the 
population. 

Yet in Wyoming, as in most other West- 





ern States, divorce is not particularly 
hard to obtain. This makes it the more 
remarkable that so few persons wish to 
be divorced. Evidently, the tendency of 
equal suffrage has not been to break up 
the home. 





WOMEN, WINE AND GAMBLING. 


An anonymous pamphlet, issued by the 
‘Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women,” 
asserts that in Wyoming there is much 
less restriction upon the sale of liquor 
than in most other States. Ex-Chief Jus- 
tice Groesbeck of Wyoming writes: 


Our liquor laws are not less restrictive 
than those of other States not under 
prohibition; indeed, our liquor licenses 
are very heavy, the annual licenses here 
(Laramie) being $800, and in other towns 
$500. The laws and ordinances are severe 
against the sale or furnishing of liquors 
and tobacco to minors, and against the 
furnishing of the former to habitual 
drunkards. 

I am happy to say that in this, the Uni- 
versity town of the State, gambling is for- 
bidden by heavy penalties, and has been 
for many years, and this result has been 
very largely owing to the persistent efforts 
of the ladies. 

The influence of the women voters has 
always been on the side of temperance, 
morality and good government, and op- 
posed to drunkenness, gambling and im- 
morality. 


_4@> 
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BILLS INTRODUCED BY WOMEN, 





After suffrage was granted, the first 
thing was to secure the registration of 
women. It had been said that it wouid 
be hard to get them to register; but when 
women have power, they are looked out 
for. An arrangement was made for regis- 
tering them at their homes. The registra- 
tion showed that illiterate foreign women 
took little or no interest in suffrage. It 
was a very aristocratic registration, with 
a large representation from Capitol Hill, 

Three women were elected to the Leg- 
islature, one from Pueblo and two from 
Arapahoe County. One had been a re- 
monstrant, but she made a pretty good 
member, and introduce three good bills, 
among them the bill for a State Home for 
Dependent Children. Another woman 
legislator, the Hon. Mrs. Cressingham, 
had four bills, one of them providing that 
all the public schools should be taught in 
English. Some were still taughtin Span- 
ish. The third woman, the Hon, Mrs. 
Holly, introduced and carried through a 
bill raising the age of protection for girls 
to eighteen. Not one of the three women 
introduced a single bill that could be 
called sumptuary. They laid party aside 
in legislation,'and worked for what seemed 
to them the best measures. One of the 
most popular was the initiative and refer- 
endum, Another that received the gen- 
eral support of Colorado women was a bill 
in the interest of prison reform, providing 
for indeterminate sentences. Several of 
the women’s clubs make a specialty of 
civil service reform. A bill for the reform 
of the primaries is generally approved by 
the women. 

Among the bills that were passed as a 
direct consequence of woman suffrage 
were the bill giving mothers an equal 
right to their children with the fathers, 
the bill raising the age of protection for 
girls, and the bill establishing a State 
Home for Dependent Children. We have 
found that it is necessary to provide 
against incorrigible parents rather than 
against incorrigible children. We think 
it may be safer to stop raising criminals 
than to devote time and strength to re- 
forming them after they are raised.— Mrs. 
L. M. Stansbury, Denver. 





GOOD AND WHOLESOME LAWS. 

Our constitution is broad and liberal, 
and our laws are progressive and whole- 
some, Three-fourths of the jury can ren- 
der a verdict in a civil case; our election 
laws are based on the Australian system; 
our schools are excellent, and sparsely 
settled school districts receive stipulated 
sum from the public money before they 
are apportioned pro-rata among the pupils; 
child labor is prohibited, and cruelty to 
children is punished severely; our prisons 
and jails must be cleanly kept and the 
inmates treated humanely; the irrigation 
laws are the best in the arid regions; and 
our code of laws, taken as a whole, is 
progressive and cleanly.—Ez-Chief Justice 
Groesbeck, of Wyoming. 





JUDGE KINGMAN’S TESTIMONY. 

Hon. John W. Kingman, for four years 
a judge of the U. S. Supreme Court of 
Wyoming, says: 

Woman suffrage was inaugurated in 
1869 without much discussion, and with- 
out any general movement of men or 
women in its favor. At that time few 
women voted. At each election since, 
they have voted in larger numbers, and 
now nearly all go to the polls. 

It is very common now, in considering 
the availability of an aspirant for office, to 
ask, ‘“‘How does he stand with the ladies?’’ 
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O. A. JENKINS & CO., 


WASHINGTON STREET. 





Ladies’ Hatters and Furriers. 





Special 
New 
Styles 
Will be 





Opened 
Monday, 
October 
24. 





FIC Er 


Manufactured to Measure. 


FURS 


Latest Styles and Perfect 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








Intelligent Women 
KNOW ___oseem. 


_— hand-made shoes are the best and that they 
cost more to make ; they possess that indescribable 
something which gives distinctive style and finish 
over machine work, but with all the other excellent 
qualities, that great virtue comfort is assured. 


Sorosis Shoes 


Are hand-sewed welts. The workmen as they ap- 
pear at the factory can be seen at our exhibit at 


the Mechanics’ Fair. 


The new shoe for women 


SOROSIS... 


Surpasses all others in shape, in style, and in com- 
fort. Weara pair, that you may judge of their 


merits. 





Price Always $3.50. 











Shepard, Norwell & Co., 


Temple Place and Winter Street. 











Frequently the men set aside certain ap- 
plicants for office, because their characters 
would not stand the criticism of women. 
The women manifest a great deal of in- 
dependence in their preference for candi- 
dates, and have frequently defeated bad 
nominations. 

I do not believe that suffrage causes 
women to neglect their domestic affairs. 
Certainly, such has not been the case in 
Wyoming. I never heard a man complain 
that his wife was less interested in domes- 
tic economy because she had the right to 
vote, and took an interest in making the 
community respectable. The opposition 
to woman suffrage at first was pretty 
bitter. To-day I do not think you could 
get a dozen respectable men in any local- 
ity to oppose it. 


CHIEF JUSTICE FISHER’S TESTIMONY. 

Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Cheyenne, 
Wy., wrote in a letter to the Daily New 
Era, of Lancaster, Pa.: 

I wish I could show the people at the 
East who are so exercised on the subject 
of female suffrage just how it works. The 
women watch the nominating conventions, 
and if the Republicans put a bad man on 








their ticket and the Democrats a good 
one, the Republican women do not hesi- 
tate a moment in scratching off the bad 
and substituting the good. It is just so 
with the Democrats. Hence we nearly al- 
ways have a mixture of office-holders. I 
have seen the effects of female suffrage, 
and instead of being a means of encour- 
agement to fraud and corruption, it tends 
greatly to purify elections and give better 
government, 





“A COMPLETE SUCCESS.” 

Equal suffrage in New Zealand has 
worked well enough to convert some 
prominent persons who were formerly 
opposed to it, notably the Premier and his 
wife. The Premier, Hon. H. J. Seddon, 
says equal suffrage has been ‘‘a complete 
success.” He continued: 

When the law was first passed, some of 
us were very doubtful of it. Some years 
ago I voted against women’s suffrage. 
But in 1893 the head of the Government, 
Mr. Ballance, pledged the ministry, of 
whom I was one, to carry it through. Mr. 
Ballance became ill, the task of carrying 
through the bill fell on my shoulders, and 





although not over-convinced of its wis- 
dom, I was in honor bound to see that it 
was passed, It has now been law suffi- 
ciently long to remove it from the ex- 
perimental stage, and to show how it will 
affect the home life of our people. The 
best proof of its success may be found in 
the fact that there is not even a whispered 
suggestion of repealing it. It has come 
to stay. 





THEY “SCRATCH” BAD CANDIDATES. 

The tone of political conventions has 
improved since suffrage was granted to 
women. So has the character of the can- 
didates. Men say to the nominating com- 
mittees, “Don’t put that man on, the 
women will scratch him; and we do, and 
the scratch of the enfranchised woman is 
fatal.—Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver. 


HON. DAVID H. CRAIG ON SUFFRAGE. 


Hon. David H. Craig, Judge of the Third 
Judicial District of Wyoming, writes from 
Rawlins, Wy.: 


Women’s comparative inexperience in 
business does not cause them to vote 
injudiciously upon practical questions. 
Very few questions are submitted for the 
popular vote; the principal part of the 
voting is done for candidates who are 
running for office. I find that the general 
rule is that in conventions, if a person’s 
name is mentioned for a place on the 
ticket, if his character is not good, the 
objection to him will be at once raised 
that it will be better to leave him off, for 
the women would not support him, and, 
consequently, he could not be elected. 

I can perceive no way in which equal 
suffrage has a bad effect upon the family 
and home, nor does it take so much of the 
women’s time as ,to interfere with their 
domestic duties, or with their church and 
charitable work. The amount of time 
devoted by women to politics is very lim- 
ited, as it only takes them a few moments 
to go to the several voting precincts, and 
cast their ballots, and the effect of their 
presence there does incalculable good. If 
men are discussing or arguing politics, 
the moment they see a lady appear upon 
the scene, they will at once desist, and 
make room for her to go and vote; and 
when a woman has cast her ballot she 
goes right home, or attends to any other 
business she may have. 

It does not in any manner impair their 
womanliness, or make them less satis- 
factory as wives and mothers. Nearly all 
the women in Wyoming are able to read 
and write, and they take just enough in- 
terest in politics to familiarize themselves 
with the general topics under discussion, 
the respective candidates for office, and 
their merits, so that the information that 
they receive in this way makes them 
more intelligent, and better fitted to in- 
struct their children, and to attend to the 
usual duties of wife and mother. I know 
of no case where it has in any way im- 
paired their womanliness; they do not 
stand on street corners or elsewhere and 
argue politics, as men sometimes do. 

They do not receive less respect and 
consideration socially, on the contrary, 
there is probably more respect shown to 
women in Wyoming than in almost any 
other place that | know of. You may 
take the roughest and wildest element of 
society among men generally, and they 
are at all times and under all circum- 
stances extremely polite to the ladies, and 
the respect that is shown to them is 
general among all classes of society. 

I believe that, in general, women’s being 
permitted to vote has had a very go 
effect in politics. In scarcely any case 
will a person undertake or dare to offer a 
woman a bribe, nor will they use the same 
solicitations or inducements to get her 
vote for any particular person or party 
that they will use with the male voting 
population. Having lived for many years 
in portions of the United States where 
women had not the right to vote, and 
having lived for the last thirteen years in 
Wyoming, it is my candid and honest 
opinion, from what I have seen of the 
effects of woman suffrage, that it is one 
of the best and wisest laws ever passed by 
any State or Territory, and that the results 
are in every way satisfactory. 








ECONOMY IN ADMINISTRATION. 

Equal suffrage compels the nomination 
of a better class of officials. The question 
is becoming more and more imperative— 
what men will command the vote of 
women? The laws against gambling and 
other iniquities are more vigorously en- 
forced. Economy in administration is 
demanded. For example, the garbage 
contract in the city of Denver was exor- 
bitant. The Woman’s Civic Federation 
called the attention of the mayor to the 
monopoly, bids were asked for, and the 
contract was reduced by one-half.—Mrs. 
Helen Gilbert Ecob, Denver. 





BAD FOR THE MILLINERS. 

The influence of equal suffrage has been 
rather against the milliners and dress- 
makers; there is not so much time for 
criticising one’s neighbors’ hats, and bon- 
nets, and cloaks. Gossip cannot be cured 
in any way so well as by practice in tak- 
ing an interest in public daffairs.—Hon. 
Hugh H. Lusk, ex-member New Zealand 
Parliament. 
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UN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Nov. 16, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The election of last week resulted, as 
all the world knows, in the choice of Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt to be Governor of 
this State for two years from the first of 
next January. This should be a cause of 
rejoicing to all believers in woman's 
emancipation, as he is an avowed friend 
of that cause. As has already been told 
in one of these letters, he voted and spoke 
for our municipal suffrage bill in 1884, 
and I have recently heard a pleasing story 
of his campaign. One of our earnest suf- 
frage women shook hands with him, as he 
stood to meet the people after a rousing 
meeting. As she did so, she said: 

‘Colonel, I wish that we women could 
vote for you; if we could, you would be 
elected by a large majority.” ‘I wish 
you could, indeed,” he replied, ‘I believe 
you would elect me, and I think that the 
women of the State ought to have the 
suffrage.”’ 

It is an interesting fact that one of the 
Rough Riders who accompanied the Col- 
onel on his tour, and made speeches for 
him, was from Colorado, and in every 
address that he delivered he told this 
fact, and spoke of the voting of women in 
that State, always adding that he wished 
that the women of New York had the 
ballot, which invariably called forth ap- 
plause. 

The Legislature elected on the same 
day is an entirely new one. We have got- 
ten rid of the old Senate which had 
been in office for three years, and this 
ought to be a cause of congratulation, as 
that body has been steadfastly opposed to 
us, and in its treatment of our advocates 
has been almost discourteous. To make 
the elections for the Senate coincide with 
the Congressional elections, the term of 
the Senators was for this occasion ex- 
tended to three years instead of only two 
as it always had been, and will be again 
in the future. In comparing the new 
names with the old, we find that our long- 
time friends, Senators McCarren of the 
Seventh, Dem.; Ahearn of the Tenth, 
Dem.; Foley of the Twelfth, Dem.; Ford 
of the Nineteenth, Rep.; Malby of the 
Thirty-second, Rep.; Coggeshall of the 
Thirty-fourth, Rep.; Raines of the Forty- 
second, Rep. ; and Humphrey of the Forty- 
sixth, Rep.; are all to be again in their 
seats, but we have lost Senators Brush, 
McNulty, Guy, Burns, and Sheppard, who 
were consistent advocates of our cause, 
but are not reélected. To offset these 
losses of friends, we have the disappear- 
ance of some of our most pronounced 
opponents, Senators Cantor and Lexow, 
while among the new members of the 
Senate, there must be some at present un- 
known friends. 

It is so long since there has been a vote 
in the Assembly, and that body changes 
so much each year, that it is difficult to 
say anything definite about the feeling 
among those newly elected. Last year 
one of the members from Chautauqua 
County was an open adversary, but this 
year both the members from that district, 
S. Fred Nixon, Rep., our steadfast cham- 
pion, and J. Samuel Fowler, Rep., who is 
@ new man, are to be relied upon. In 
Cayuga, I am told that both members, 
Elias Q. Dutton, Rep., and George S. 
Fordyce, Rep., are friendly. From this 
city Daniel E. Finn, Dem., is again in his 
seat, and he has been for many years a 
staunch friend, while Saratoga sends 
George H. West., Rep., who by every 
tradition should be an advocate. A strong 
Legislative committee was appointed at 
the convention, and plans of work laid 
out that ought to be effective, and it is to 
be hoped that the session will not pass 
without a vote on some of our proposed 
demands. 

Our amiable and excellent recording 
secretary, Miss Howland, sends such ad- 
mirable reports of all our public meetings 
to your paper, that I will only say in re- 
gard to the State Convention held last 
week in Hudson that it was on the whole 
successful, although the date prevented as 
large an attendance as we might other- 
wise have had. Miss Mills’ story of her 
labors in organizing the new counties was 
very satisfactory, and proved her fitness 
for this work. The county reports were 
as usual interesting, and the evening ses- 





sions, in the Opera House, held a large 
crowd on the first night when the weather 
was propitious, and a fair audience on the 
second evening in spite of the storm which 
raged outside. Much of the speaking was 
excellent—I would say all, but that I was 
one of those who made addresses. 
LILLIg DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Teachers’ Tuesday Club of Boston 
listened to an address on equal suffrage by 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell this week, at 
its regular meeting at Young’s Hotel. 

The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation enjoyed a treat last Wednesday at 
its monthly literary meeting. Mrs. May 
Alden Ward presided. Mr. Stephen 
O’Meara, of the Boston Journal, gave an 
address on Journalism” that was full of 
interesting facts, and was listened to with 
much pleasure. After dinner, Miss Mary 
A. Tobin recited several of Eugene Field’s 
poems. Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke con- 
tributed a group of songs written by Mrs. 
Annie G, Murray and set to music by Mr. 
George Lowell Tracy. Mr. Faust Wise- 
man, violinist, rendered selections from 
**Robin Hood,”’ with piano accompaniment 
by Miss Myrta Greenleaf. Original poems 
were given by Mrs. Whiton Stone, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Merritt Gosse, Will Allen 
Dromgoole, and Samuel Walter Foss. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, NOV. 21,—ONE WEEK. 


DIVORCE 


Evening Prices, asc. and goc. 
flatinee, all Seats,agc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an: 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information’ and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 











Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 


BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means, 


OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 








Our glove, waist, neck- 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 

goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 


was never more thor- 

oughly equipped with 

good wearing gloves 

at popular prices, and 
Our Waist Department 

is showing a complete line of French Flannel 

Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction. 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 
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ENFANS PERDOS. 


BY ELISABETH B. HUNT. 


O friends, what is the time of day? 
About me all is strange and new. 
I’m tired, "twas a weary way, 
My robe is heavy with the dew. 


You do not mind the fumbled knot 
Half fallen to my shoulders down, 

Nor trouble at the havoc wrought 
About my cheeks, that are so brown. 


Kisses are 'wildering, when they call 
The fragrance over baby lips, 

And sometimes baby hands will fall 
Into a dozen awkward slips. 


Oh me, the bells of change are loud, 
And swift the weavers thread the air, 
My head feels strange, as it were bowed; 
And there were threads of silver there. 


+) ‘coe above my height, 
And half their lives the world obscured ? 
Mine eyes, if they could see aright: 
Of these tall phantoms would be cured. 





HEREAFTER. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


Shall we not weary in the windless days 

Hereafter, for the murmur of the sea, 

The cool, salt air across some grassy lea? 
Shall we not go, bewildered, through a maze 
Ofstately streets with glittering gems ablaze ; 

Forlorn amid the pearl and ivory, 

Straining our eyes beyond the bourne tosee 
Phantoms from Life’s perforce-relinquished 

ways? 


Give us again the crazy clay-built nest, 
Summer, and soft, unseasonable spring, 
Our flowers to pluck, our broken songs to 

sing, 

Our fairy gold of evening in the west; 

Still to the land we love our longings 
cling, 

The dear, vain world of turmoil and unrest. 

—Scribner’s. 





BACK TO IRELAND. 


BY MOIKA O'NEILL. 





Oh, tell me, will I ever get to Ireland again, 
Achray—from the far Northwest? 
Have we given all the rainbows an’ green 
woods an’ rain 
For the suns an’ the snows o’ the West? 


“Them that goes to Ireland must thravel 
night an’ day, 
An’ them that goes to Ireland must sail 
across the say; 
For the len’th of here to Ireland is half the 
world away— 
An’ you'll lave your heart behind you in the 
West. 
Set your face for Ireland, 
Kiss your friends in Ireland, 
But lave your heart behind you in the 
West.” 


On a fine an’ shiny morning’ the ship she 
comes to land, 
Early, oh, early in the mornin’. 
The silver wathers o’ the Foyle go slidin’ to 
the strand, 
Whisperin’, ‘‘ Ye’re welcome in the 


,” 


mornin’. 


There’s darkness on the holy hills I know 
are close aroun’, 
But the stars are shinin’ up the sky, the 
stars are shinin’ down; 
They make a golden cross above, they make 
a golden crown, 
An’ meself could tell ye why—in the mornin’. 
Sure an’ this is Ireland, 
Thank God for Ireland! 
I’m comin’ back to Ireland in the mornin’. 
—Spectator. 





A POST-GRADUATE HONOR. 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


The minister was giving out the notices. 
They seemed to Helen Graham a trifle 
provincial. The sermon, too, had not 
given her the mental gymnastics she 
craved. She missed having a note-book 


“in her hand; for she was just out of col- 


lege, and her attitude towards the world 
was still that of receiving. She did not 
yet realize that the intellectual bow is the 
one of all others which must not be kept 
continually bent. She was neither well 
nor happy,—not well, because she had 
overstudied getting her degree of A. B., 
and not happy, because she wanted the 
post-graduate honor of attaining to the 
degree of A. M. 

As the minister read the calls to attend 
benevolent society, Alliance association, 
and parish fund sociable, Helen pondered 
how she could coax her father to let her 
go abroad to study. But she was the only 
one left to Dr. Graham of a family of wife 
and children, and to have her in the lone- 
some house after four years was a great 
comfort to him, and it seemed as if he 
could not let her go again. He was a fa- 
mous old physician, but he did not under- 
stand the case of his little girl. He fitted 
up a large room, opening from the side 
entrance, as a library for her sole use; 
and he laughingly called it her office, as it 
was remote, like his own consulting-room, 
from the rest of the house. And there he 
expected Helen could finish her education 
and grow as wise as she pleased—when he 
was out on his rounds; when he came in, 
he must have her to pet and tease. And 


Helen, who had ranked at college so high 
as t» be talked of for the European fellow- 
ship, which, after all, must be kept for 
poor girls, wailed, “‘Why was I born 
rich?” 

She knew just what she should make 
the subject of her post-graduate work. 
All her father’s love for the theory of 
medicine and for prolonged laboratory 
work, which had been unindulged because 
of his hourly rush of calls, had been made 
over by inheritance to Helen, his baby. 
She was particularly fascinated with a 
certain germ; and, if she could only go to 
study it in its native country, and prove 
it to be the cause of the appearance of 
bloody sweat in the old miracles, she 
would be made master of arts as soon as 
the ink on a diploma could dry. Dear, 
dear! If Anna had not married and left 
her father, she could; and she was quite 
cross with this big sister by the time the 
minister closed his notices with: 

“Those young ladies of the congrega- 
tion who are interested in forming a band 
of King’s Daughters are asked to meet 
with Miss Eva Perrine, next Wednesday 
afternoon, at four o’clock.”’ 

“Do you not like E, E. Hale’s work, 
Miss Graham?” inquired the pastor, as he 
overtook her on the way home from 
church. 

‘*Hale’s works?”’ she echoed, misunder- 
standing, and never thinking there could 
be any but a literary aspect to the ques- 
tion. ‘Indeed I do; his ‘Man without a 
Country is—is’—etc. And she went on 
criticising so cleverly that her door was 
shut behind her before the minister recol- 
lected his intention to ask her to consider 
herself one of the young ladies alluded to 
in the last notice. 

And on Wednesday afternoon, at four 
o’clock, Helen was lost to all outside 
claims, as she browsed in the reference 
room at the public library, and tried to 
find if Mrs. Jameson, in her “Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” alluded to the miracle 
she was studying. 

There were, therefore, seven instead of 
eight who met at Eva Perrine’s. Their 
platform was already made, and perfect 
with its four planks: 

‘Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 
And lend a hand.” 
There was, then, nothing to do but elect 
the three other members to make the 
‘Senior Ten,” which they proposed to be. 

Helen could have helped them much by 
her knowledge of parliamentary rules, 
learned the year she was president of her 
class at college; but as it was, they said, 
if they wanted to, ‘‘I move this vote,” and 
had a “real good time.”’ 

The minister’s pretty young wife was 
first suggested as a member. 

“She is in everything; let’s be different, 
and not ask her,’”’ mutinied Ella Clark. 

“I think we would better have her,’’ 
said Frances Upton. ‘‘My mother says 
people and clubs ought not to try to be 
odd, that everybody has angles enough 
without trying.” 

That settled it, for Mrs. Upton was the 
one woman the girls united in admiring; 
and it was voted to extend a call to Mrs, 
Atwood, the pastor’s wife. 

‘Helen Graham ought to belong,” sug- 
gested Ella. 

“Of course she ought,’ assented Eva, 
‘She ought to be here this minute, telling 
me how to conduct this meeting.”’ 

‘Helen feels above us since she went to 
college,” Ella ventured. “She knew this 
meeting was called, and I saw her in the 
library as I came by.”’ 

**Yes,’’ snapped the spoiled wit of the 
circle, ‘‘Helen’s brain is on the search like 
an electric light, but her heart penetrates 
about like a tallow-dip.” 

“She isn’t very well,’’ put in the peace- 
maker, 

“Well, this Ten is to be nothing if not 
practical,”” summed up Frances. ‘And 
last Sunday, when we were asking to 
whom the pulpit flowers would better be 
sent, Helen was fussing to know whether 
they were staminate, or pistillate, or some- 
thing; and Nina Smith knew that old 
Grandsir White's senses had all left him, 
except eyesight, and that he doted on 
flowers. So I move that we have Nina for 
our tenth. Helen could tell us what ele- 
ments a right-minded soup ought to have; 
but Nina could make it anywhere that 
oats, peas, beans, and barley grow.” 

And Helen Graham was blackballed. 
That did not trouble Helen. She was not 
likely to pay much heed to the mental 
processes of girls to whom she had writ- 
ten frequently in Freshman year, but to 
whom she had sent only a Commencement 
invitation in Senior year. She could hard- 
ly tell Susy Perrine from Eva now. 

Dr. Graham would have stoutly main- 
tained that it was a joy to have Helen 
around the house, and a relief to feel she 
was not able to fly away again just yet; 
but that was the father in him speaking. 
As a physician, he noted her drooping, 
and bought a lovely new carriage for her 
daily airing. He hardly realized that the 





house was not cheerful, though it now 





‘aced a bakery and overlooked a bargain 
store. The block it was in had been 
known as Brides’ Row when he brought 
Helen’s mother there, and it still held its 
charm for him. What ailed the child, now 
that she had gotten over her longing to 
take a degree abroad? She had simply 
buried the wish deeper when she saw how 
its expression hurt him, and we all know 
how an intangible disappointment, shut 
up in the heart, makes that organ tangibly 
weaker. 

As Helen drove listlessly about, she of- 
ten passed groups of bright-faced girls; 
and, if she had noticed, they often were 
carrying something which she could have 
offered to carry for them,—an umbrella- 
stand for ferns at the Home Mission dance, 
a huge flag for the Harry Wadsworth fair, 
a banquet lamp for a fancy table at the 
Lend-a-Hand’s sale. 

But Helen only bowed, and thought: 
“How can they find that interesting?” 
And the girls bowed, and thought, ‘‘Sel- 
fish thing!’ One was mentally reviewing 
a term’s study of comparative religions; 
the others were practising the only kind 
they knew anything about. 

And yet Helen was so pretty, and so 
sweet, and so dismal, and, at last, so sick! 

It was not many hours after she could 
not get down to breakfast, one morning, 
before her heart seemed failing her; and a 
cool, strange doctor, not the anguish- 
stricken father, was keeping up its faint 
flutter by every known device, and Sister 
Anna had telegraphed that the instant she 
could leave the new baby she should 
start. 

The King’s Daughters, seeing the Gra- 
ham’s horses exercised daily without an 
occupant in the carriage, grumbled 
healthily a little, at first, over such a 
waste of opportunity, and then said per- 
haps Helen was ill,—they had seen a 
strange buggy there. 

So the officers of the Ten went, as was 
their duty, to inquire, and, learning that 
Helen was sicker than their worst case in 
a back alley, and much more forlorn than 
there, where the neighbors dropped in, 
they began, as was their custom, to think 
what they could do for her. 

The president took her samples of all the 
spring goods she had received from New 
York and Boston. The vice-president sent 
her a book of happy pictures. The treas- 
urer loaned two kittens; and the secretary 
painted a different letter prettily on six 
fresh eggs, made a birch-bark nest full of 
sweet-grass, and Helen rearranged the 
eggs till she saw that they spelled 
‘*H-e-a-l-t-h.”” The musical member played 
her violin softly in the hall below, and 
the jolly one hunted up the paper-dolls 
with which she and Helen used to play; 
there was one with a home-made face and 
a ball dress which had been fondly named 
“Helen Graham,” and which made her 
laugh and laugh now. Frances made a 
dozen powders, with very professional 
directions as to taking; ‘and inside the 
different ones she put a bright conundrum, 
or a loving word, or an item of local inter- 
est from the paper. And Frances’ mother 
sent a growing plant. 

Every day the gifts kept coming, fulfil- 
ling their mission of making Helen feel 
herself a centre of loving interest, so that 
she could wait more patiently and happily 
for Sister Anna’s coming. And Helen, 
who could not think with her head—for 
her brain could not now stand anything 
stronger than a Prudy book—thought with 
her heart—and that is possible—about the 
different givers, till each stood out with 
an interesting personality, and Eva did not 
seem like Ella, or Frances like Nina, any 
longer. 

As soon as Helen was able to sit up, she 
looked for the girls from her windows; 
and now, when her own back ached, she 
noticed that they were tugging great par- 
cels in their philanthropic zeal, and she 
resolved that, when she got well, she 
would ask if she could not do errands for 
them. It was not many days before an- 
other layer of self-absorption peeled off; 
and she realized that she need not wait 
till she was well, but could that very day 
put the carriage at the service of the Ten. 

There was a Convalescents’ Home to 
which they often went: and Helen’s bright 
wits, no longer tangled in Greek roots, 
had a funny time planning how she could 
make an old doll of hers, that needed a 
new head, to be even convalescent itself, a 
life member of that little Home, and pay 
the $35 for its becoming such. Dolly made 
a ripple of amusement that spread and 
spread; and shortly a wealthy woman fur- 
nished a room finely at the Home for the 
accommodation of Miss Dolly and another 
member. 

Helen regretted, now, that notifications 
of clubs and meetings had stopped com- 
ing to her. Dr. Graham felt alittle wor- 
ried about her sanity when she asked to 
have him read aloud the town topics from 
his evening paper. But it became a 
pleasant evening custom, for in the first 
reading was the intelligence that the 
King’s Daughters were to give a box 
luncheon to the newsboys. Whereupon 





Helen had Martha, the cook, come up 
beside her sick chair, and told her to take 
as much hearty fine food as she had ex- 
changed for gruels the past months, and 
make it into lunches, exactly alike, for 
the box party. And Martha, the cook, 
sniffed, ‘‘Lor, Miss Helen, you never et 
nothin’ noway,”’ and went down and 
cooked a ham and a tongue and a 
turkey. 

And the next day after the boys ate 
even the crumbs that fell, the Ten threw 
kisses up to Helen’s window; and her eyes 
filled at this, which looked very much 
like being loved. Then the miserable 
little thought crept in: ‘They like what 
I can do for them; but, oh! I want them to 
care forme! But I never walked for them 
when I was tired, ur sewed for them when 
I wanted toread. And tothinkI thought 
it was awful that Eva had not read ‘Social 
Evolution’! There they go now—the dear 
things! I wish they had asked me to 
join.” But, after many days, this cry 
came to be the exceeding humble one, 
“I wish I were unselfish enough to join.” 

Sister Anna arrived by this time, and 
was a great tonic; for she had always 
known the lessons which Helen was just 
learning. 

“Of course, Helen,” said Anna, “I al- 
ways said your head was up in the clouds, 
—that so much of you never left heaven 
to come to this family. And you have 
been fretting yourself sick to study 
abroad, dear? Well, let me be the one to 
think about that. Here’s the last St. 
Nicholas I have bought to send the chil- 
dren.” 

By fall Helen was still delicate; and 
there came on a very rainy season, so that 
she became oue of the shut-ins, and it 
occurred to her new perceptions that the 
Senior Ten must have had hard times 
splashing around to one another’s houses. 
There was her own den downstairs, se- 
questered, unoccupied, and right on the 
line of electrics. Why not offer it to the 
Ten for their meetings? She straightway 
had Sister Anna tender the use of it; and 
on the next Wednesday had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing the girls tiptoe in, and 
then laugh delightedly after they were in. 
It seemed to her all ten must have turned 
out. If she only conld have seen them 
enjoying her quarters—two in the ham- 
mock, three on the couch, one in the 
steamer-chair, one at her desk, tall Ella 
Clark, with her funny propensity for lik- 
ing what did not suit her style, draped 
over a little rocker, and President Perrine 
using Helen’s own Morris chair as a ros- 
trum. She rapped the meeting to order 
with what first came handy, and it looked 
like a nice white sausage. It was a magni- 
fied bacillus, and, had it presented its 
visiting card, it would have turned into a 
shriek Eva’s impressive— 

“Ladies, as members of the Senior Ten 
of the King’s Daughters connected with 
the First Unitarian Church of this city, it 
becomes us to extend a vote of thanks to 
the owner of this room. Isn’t it the love- 
liest place, girls? And don’t you think it 
would be nice to make Helen our tenth, 
now that Alice Gray has moved out of 
town? Do you suppose she would care to 
belong? Now that I see her resources, I 
do not wonder that she did not simply 
flock to us. There is her sick bell now,” 
as it sounded twice. ‘Give me a nurse’s 
cap and apron from that bundle we fin- 
ished last week for the hospital.’”’ And 
the President, tying her strings, departed 
to drop a courtesy on Helen’s threshold. 

“Does that mean you want two kisses, 
dear?” And the girls held each other 
close a moment, before Martha toiled up 
with what two bells really meant—a cup 
of hot, salted milk. 

The president slipped back again, and 
found business progressing briskly, with 
the vice-president in the chair, or, rather, 
behind it; for they scrupulously felt it 
should be kept for Helen herself. 

“And, furthermore,” the voice of au- 
thority was saying, ‘‘that Miss Helen Gra- 
ham be notified of her election this after- 
noon, and that the member who likes to 
costume herself go out in the rain and 
purchase a King’s Daughter badge to 
accompany our notification. Eva, change 
your apron for a waterproof, and go to 
Birk’s for their very best silver cross.” 

The errand was done in a trice; and the 
afternoon was rounded off by sending 
note and pin up-stairs by Sister Anna, who 
had knocked to see if the heat of the room 
was agreeable, and had been retained to 
help the cutting committee over some 
baby-clothes for a poverty-ridden woman 
who requested that they be pink in color. 

Helen’s pleasure, as she read the note, 
was so great that the elder sister feared it 
would overtire her—good Anna, who only 
that stormy morning had been “building 
castles in Germ-any” to divert Helen, and 
promising to use her influence to have Dr. 
Graham plan a trip to Europe for himself 
and Helen which might result in his leav- 
ing her there for study, provided he saw 
her comfortably fixed. 

But the restful gloaming followed the 
note; and Helen lay happily quiet through 





it, so as to be ready to call the instant the 
doctor came in from his day’s labors— 

“Oh, papa, papa, come up here as soon 
as you are rested, and see what those 
dear girls have done! Made’me a member 
oftheir Ten! I'ma ‘K. D.’” And then 
she nestled up to him, with a pretty lov- 
ingneses and added, with a sweet shy- 
ness: “I shall not need to go abroad 
now. I’ve got my post-graduate honor!’ 
—Christian Register. 





EXPERIENCES IN COLORADO. 

The following interesting story appeared 
in the “‘Woman’s Realm” of the New 
York Sunday Tribune, soon after the 
meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Denver: 

“The Eastern women who went West a 
month ago to visit the ‘Queen City of the 
Plains’ and attend the biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs are, 
many of them, just returning. The con- 
vention only lasted a week, but the Swit- 
zerland of America had so many charms 
for them that few visitors came directly 
home, and now as they meet and compare 
notes their comments are interesting. 

** *Well,’ said one, ‘I have seen the vot- 
ing woman on her native heath, and a 
better housekeeper, a more delightful 
hostess is not to be found. I was an 
“anti’’ until I went out there, but if such 
municipal conditions are the result of 
woman suffrage, such fine educational 
facilities, such clean streets, such public 
spirit, such gentle, courteous, self-reliant 
women, and such beautiful, well-regulated 
homes, 

‘I shall be glad to be a voter, and with the 
voters stand, 

Wearing a Denver woman’s smile, the ballot 
in her hand.’ 

***Governor Adams’ address was the 
finest, most broad-minded speech that I 
ever heard a man make to women,’ said 
another traveller who has just returned. 
‘You know when men talk to women from 
a platform they are apt to assume a 
patronizing air and talk down to their 
audience.’ 

“Just then two young women joined 
the others, and after greetings one of 
them asked: ‘Did you ever know any- 
thing like the gallantry of the Western 
men? See these faded wild flowers? Well, 
one gorgeous moonlight night we were 
sitting at the rear end of the last car flying 
through the canyon of the Grand River, 
enjoying a most wonderful sight, the train 
whirling along under the shadow of the 
great cliffs, the foamy torrent beside us; 
suddenly we shot into a tunnel and then 
out on the other side, and the train 
stopped. As we sat there I looked up on 
the cliff, and there, growing between the 
rocks, was a bunch of wild flowers. They 
looked so white in the moonlight against 
the dark rock that I spoke of them and 
pointed them out to my friend. Near us 
was a sooty-smeared fellow putting oil on 
the wheels. He had a torch that flared 
up now and then and made him look un- 
canny. Suddenly he put down the lamp 
and can, climbed the cliff like a cat, and 
was back ina moment offering me these 
flowers. He had heard me admire them, 
and had taken all that trouble and con- 
siderable risk, for it was a high climb, to 
get them forme. As I saw him coming I 
felt for my pocketbook, but something in 
that man’s face, all soot and grime as it 
was, forbade my opening it. I thanked 
him as one thanks a gentleman, and I shall 
always keep them as a souvenir of the 
place and of a gallant Western boy. Now, 
it’s your turn,’ she added, laughingly; ‘let 
us hear your story.’ 

“The one appealed to was rather a deli- 
cate, frail-looking little lady, and she had 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilia Gives Rellef 
and imparts Strength. 

“T was subject to severe headaches 
and had attacks of heartburn. My blood 
became very impure and my face was full 
of pimples. My sister advised me to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and it has 
done me wonderful good. It gives me 
life and energy and seems to make new 
blood. After eating, I have had a very 
disagreeable feeling and was dizzy and 
faint. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it 
completely relieved me in a very short 
time. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives me 
strength and good health and I am very 
thankful that I have become acquainted 
with ite merits.” L. L. Townes, New- 
buryport, Mass. Remember 
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just the experience such small women 
usually have. 

“Did you hear,’ she exclaimed, ‘what 
happened to two of our party? They went 
around the circle to Durango, and the 
train was held up by robbers. The guards 
were covered by rifles and pistols, and 
every man in the train had all his valu- 
ables, money and jewelry taken.’ 

“A chorus of ‘Ohs!’ greeted this an- 
nouncement, and one asked: ‘And the 
women?’ 

“*They never took one cent from the 
women nor came near them,’ she replied, 
‘and it is said they even apologized for 
disturbing their peaceful slumbers in 
order to rob the men. It was Mrs. Sayre, 
of Newark, and her friend of Orange. 
The women were good club women, and 
they prayed all the time. One of them 
told me she believed that was all that 
saved them.’ 

** ‘Well, I don’t,’ said one of the women, 
somewhat irreverently. ‘The prayer of a 
good club woman availeth much, no 
doubt, but I believe it was only another 
instance of Colorado gallantry; it is even 
found among the railroad robbers. After 
all, this is our best example of Western 
chivalry.’ 

‘**Perhaps,’ cynically remarked Mrs. 
Stay-at-home, ‘those robbers propose some 
time to extend operations into the politi- 
cal field, and are desirous of gaining the 
female vote.’ 

***Possibly,’ said the small woman 
plaintively. ‘It’s really curious, isn’t it? 
The Western Governor (at least in Colo- 
rado) makes no distinction in the sex of 
the voters, while the rebber does in his 
victim. Here in the East the conditions 
are reversed; the robber makes no distinc- 
tions; the Governor does.’ And each felt 
she had seen the suffrage question in a 
new light.” 





WOMEN MORE CONSCIENTIOUS ABOUT IT. 

In answer to the question, ‘Do the ear- 
nest, high-minded women of Colorado 
vote?’ Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, president of 
the Denver Woman’s Club, says: ‘‘Yes, 
emphatically. I do not hesitate to say 
that the best women of Colorado have far 
more conscience in exercising their re- 
sponsibilities as voters than the men of 
the same class. Standing in line at the 
polls, I have often heard the husband ex- 
press impatience and a willingness to 
waive his privilege rather than await his 
turn, but the wife invariably remains, and 
generally influences her impatient partner 
to do so.” 


CANON BYRNE ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Rev. Francis Byrne, Canon of St. John’s 
Cathedral, Denver, Col., writes in an- 
swer to a letter of inquiry from a lady in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.: 


The good and intelligent women are 
largely in the majority among the women 
voters of Denver, and their influence for 
good is generally recognized. 

Equal suffrage has had no bad results 
whatever in this city. It has had good 
results in closing many of the dens of 
iniquity, gambling,, and intemperance— 
evil resorts, public and private, that ex- 
isted to the mental and moral ruin of 
young men and others. 

Yours in the faith, 
FRANCIS BYRNE. 
1954 Pearl Street, Denver, Col. 


THEIR HOMES ARE HAPPY. 


Mrs. Vivia A. B. Henderson, of Cheyenne, 
wife of the State examiner, Harry B. Hen- 
derson, of Wyoming, and president of the 
Wyoming Volunteer Aid Society, writes: 


A vague, undefined feeling of sympathy 
goes out from motherly hearts in the East 
towards the Western benedicts whose do- 
mestic bliss is destroyed, and whose home 
comforts are sacrificed on the altar of 
equal suffrage. With its mention, pictures 
arise with a foreground of little Wyoming 
children in tattered clothing, with un- 
kempt hair and unwashed faces, a solemn 
and grotesque exemplification of the dole- 
ful wail, ‘‘What is home without a 
mother?’ It is my desire to dispel this 
illusion. While many able women are at 
present filling most capably high positions 
in our State, there are only a few who 
engage in active political work. We read 
to inform ourselves, and vote once in two 
years for State and county officers, and 
once a year for municipal officers. This 
act does not detract from womanliness. In 
carriages, attended by chivalrous knights 
of the 19th century, or walking, if pre- 
ferred, our women find their way to the 
polls and enter, where all is as quiet and 
well ordered as a church service. During 
my eight years’ experience, I have never 
witnessed any misconduct or disturbance 
at the polls. 

Were you to visit Wyoming, you would 
be impressed with the contented, happy 
expression of the bread-winners, as they 
return from the cares of the day to pretty, 
attractive homes, to a bright fireside and 
well-ordered dinner, presided over by a 
home-loving, neatly-gowned, womanly 
wife. 

A visit to our schools, where the little 
folks are to be seen, would convince the 
most sceptical that the duties of a mother 
are sacredly regarded. 

Wyoming does not boast, but she has 
furnished more than double her quota of 











volunteers, and the excellent fitness of her 
young men for army service has excited 
admiration and much favorable comment. 
The noble, brave-hearted sons who eagerly 
offer the strength of their young manhood 
in the cause of humanity, reflect glory 
upon the mothers of Wyoming. 

The question is often asked, ‘Is not a 
woman suffragist out of her proper 
sphere?”” Woman’s true sphere is wher- 
ever her refining and elevating influence 
is needed and can do good; as a wife and 
mother, I most emphatically say, first in 
the home, the church, and society. But 
our responsibility does not end here. The 
mission of that perfect life upon earth was 
to teach us never to weary in well-doing. 
If we can use our influence to correct 
wrong in politics, it becomes a duty. 

In conclusion, I feel like confessing that 
Wyoming women have so long enjoyed 
the privilege of free suffrage that it ~ 
become a common blessing, and, like the 
sunshine, we forget to be thankful for it. 





“THE INDIFFERENCE OF WOMEN.” 

It is often said that whenever the ma- 
jority of women ask for suffrage, they will 
getit. But it is a simple historical fact 
that every improvement thus far made in 
the condition of women has been secured, 
not by a general demand from the major- 
ity of women, but by the arguments, en- 
treaties, and ‘‘continual coming” of a 
persistent few. In each case the advocates 
of progress have had to contend not mere- 
ly with the conservatism of men, but with 
the indifference of women, and often with 
active opposition from some of them. 

When a man ia Saco, Me., first employed 
a saleswoman, the men boycotted his 
store, and the women remonstrated ear- 
nestly with him on the sin of which he was 
guilty in placing a young woman in a po- 
sition of such publicity. When Lucy Stone 
began to try to secure for married women 
the right to their own property, women 
asked, with scorn, ‘Do you think I would 
give myself where I would not give my 
property?” When Elizabeth Blackwell 
began to study medicine, the women at 
her boarding-house refused to speak to 
her, and women passing her on the streets 
would hold their skirts aside so as not to 
touch her. It is a matter of history with 
what ridicule and opposition Mary Lyon’s 
first efforts for the higher education of 
women were received, not only by the 
mass of men, but by the mass of women 
as well. In England, when the Oxford 
examinations were thrown open to wom- 
en, the Dean of Chiehester preached a ser- 
mon against it, in which he said: 

By the sex at large, quay. the new 
curriculum is not asked for. I have ascer- 
tained, by extended inquiry among gentle- 
women, that, with true feminine instinct, 
they either entirely distrust, or else look 
with downright disfavor on so wild an in- 
novation and interference with the best 
traditions of their sex. 

In Eastern countries, where women are 
shut up in zenanas and forbidden to walk 
the streets unveiled, the women them- 
selves are among the strongest upholders 
of these traditional restrictions, which 
they have been taught to think add to 
their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 
proud of her small feet as any American 
remonstrant is of her political disabilities. 
Pundita Ramabai tells us that the idea of 
female education is so unpopular with the 
majority of Hindoo women that when a 
progressive Hindoo proposes to educate 
his little daughter, it is not uncommon 
for the women of his family to threaten to 
drown themselves. 

All this merely shows that human na- 
ture is conservative, and that it is fully as 
conservative in women as in men. The 
persons much interested in any reform 
are always comparatively few, whether 
among men or women, and they are habit- 
ually regarded with disfavor, even by 
those who are to be benefited by the pro- 
posed reform. Thomas Hughes says, in 
“Tom Brown at Rugby:” 

So it is, and must be always, my dear 
boys. If the Angel Gabriel were to come 
down from heaven and head a successful 
rise against the most abominable and un- 
righteous vested interest which this poor 
old world groans under, he would most cer- 
tainly lose his character for many years, 
probably for centuries, not only with the 
upholders of the said vested interest, but 
with the respectable mass of the people 
whom he had delivered. 

Women as a sex are not belligerent, and 
under whatever conditions of injustice or 
hardship they have been placed, the ma- 
jority of them have never protested. 
Prof. James Bryce says, in “Transcaucasia 
and Ararat:”’ 

Nothing strikes a Westerner with more 
disgust than the way he sees women treated 
in Mohammedan countries. It is not so 
much the enforced seclusion that revolts you, 
as the tacit assumption that women are in- 
ferior creatures altogether, unfit to be com- 
panions for man, but rather to be reckoned 
a link between him and the brutes, and 
treated with little more regard than the lat- 
ter. That they acquiesce uncomplainingly in 
this view, and assert their power in hidden 
and crooked ways, does not make the sight 
less offensive, or the results less mischievous. 

Many changes for the better have been 
made during the last half-century in the 
laws, written and unwritten, relating to 
women. Everybody approves of these 
changes now, because they have become 
accomplished facts. But not one of them 





would have been made to this day, if it 
had been necessary to wait till the major- 
ity of women asked for it. The change 
now under discussion is to be judged on 
its merits. In the light of history, the 
indifference of most women and the oppo- 
sition of a few must be taken as a matter 
of course. It has no more rational signi- 
ficance now than it has had in regard to 
each previous step of women’s progress. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“WOMEN DON’T WANT IT.” 

Somebody says few women would vote 
if enfranchised. Well, it often happens 
in an election that more than half the 
men refuse to vote. But if one man or 
woman wants to exercise the right to 
vote, what earthly reason is there for de- 
nying it, because other men and women 
do not wish to exercise it? If I desire to 
breathe the fresh air of heaven, shall I 
not cross my threshold because the rest 
of the family group prefer the stale at- 
mosphere in-doors?—Hon. John D. Long. 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal political rights they 
will be granted, is a confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them. And, if that be so, how can 
their admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? Why should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the 
voting of her neighbor who does? Why 
should a hundred girls who are content 
to be dolls, and do what Mrs. Grundy ex- 
pects, prejudice the choice of a single one 
who wishes to be a woman, and do what 
her conscience requires?—George William 
Curtis. 

If any person deems the franchise a 
burden and not a privilege, such a person 
is under no constraint to exercise it. But, 
if it be a birthright, then it is obvious that 
no other person than the individual con- 
cerned can rightfully restrain its exercise. 
The committee concede that women ought 
to be clothed with the suffrage in any 
State where any considerable part of the 
women desire it. This isa pretty serious 
confession. What has become of the 
argument that women are unfit to vote?— 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 





BONDS SELL AT A PREMIUM. 


In answer to the charge of the ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women” that 
murders are frequent in Wyoming, Chief 
Justice Groesbeck of Wyoming wrote: 


The number of murders committed in 
Wyoming is very few, and human life is 
held as sacredly here as elsewhere. We 
are a law-abiding people. This must be 
our reputation abroad, as our State and 
municipal bonds sell ata premium. This 
would not be the case were we known to 
be a dishonest or lawless commonwealth, 
as nothing is more sensitive than capital 
in this respect. 





FROM THE BISHOP OF NEW ZEALAND. 


It is asserted by the ‘“‘Antis’’ that New 
Zealand women vote on the wrong side of 
moral questions. If they do, the fact does 
not seem to have come to the knowledge 
of the clergy, who might naturally be 
supposed to be interested in moral ques- 
tions. At the recent Church Congress in 
Nottingham, England, the Most Rev. Wil- 
liam Gordon Cowie, D. D., Bishop of 
Auckland and Primate of New Zealand, 
read a paper on the Colonial Clergy, in 
which he said: 


I am not a little proud of being a mem- 
ber of the governing body of a National 
University which was the first in the 
British Empire to confer degrees upon 
women, Our young New Zealand clergy 
who are graduates, having passed their 
B. A. and M. A. examinations at the same 
time with their sisters and cousins, would 
perhaps help their equals from Oxford 
and Cambridge to understand how the 
conferring of University degrees upon 
women would not necessarily enfeeble the 
virile constitution and customs of those 
Universities. Our young New Zealand 
clergy would also be able to show, from 
personal experience, how the conferring 
of the Parliamentary franchise on all our 
women of the age of twenty-one years had 
led to no harm or inconvenience, but that 
the men of New Zealand were wondering 
why the women of the colony had re- 
mained so long without the right to vote 
at Parliamentary elections. 





FORMER OPPONENTS CONVERTED. 


The Toronto Globe of July 17, 1897, pub- 
lished a letter from Mr. P. J. O’Regan, a 
member of the New Zealand Parliament. 
In regard to woman suffrage, Mr. O’Regan 
wrote: 


Very few of the women here refrain 
from exercising their newly conferred 
rights. Even those formerly opposed to 
woman suffrage are now eager to record 
their votes. We have numerous women’s 
political societies, nearly all Liberal; and 
we have already had two annual sittings 
of the Woman’s National Council. Per- 
sonally, I am opposed to many things they 
advocate; but, as a supporter of woman- 
hood suffrage, I am convinced that it has 
proved to be all that its friends expected 
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here. No political meeting nowadays is a 
success without the usual quota of the 
gentler sex in attendance. Despite what 
was said by sarcastic opponents of the 
“fair franchise,”’ there is no record of 
domestic troubles in consequence of it. 





IT8 FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 

The class of citizens opposed to law and 
order declare that it was a mistake to give 
woman the ballot,—a proof that politics are 
not moving to suit them; on the other 
hand, we have not seen or heard of one 
communication signed by a Colorado man, 
of either public, financial, business, or 
even social prominence, declaring equal 
suffrage to be a failure, while many high 
in public esteem, and occupying the most 
important positions of public trust, have, 
over their signatures, written of its bene- 
ficial results.—Mrs. Susan Riley Ashley, 
Denver. 


* 
> 





“THE SACRAMENT OF CITIZENSHIP.” 

Freedom for the individual, properly 
guarded, is the ideal to-day. When wo- 
man is free, the eternal feminine shows 
itself to be alsu the truly human, Witness 
Wyoming, with its magnificent school 
system, its equal pay for equal work. 
Witness Colorado, where women cast 52 
per cent. of the total vote, though the 
State contains a large majority of men. 
What does this show if not that women 
wish to vote? We women believe that 
election day administers to each of us the 
sacrament of citizenship, and we go, most 
of us, prayerfully and thankfully to par- 
take in this outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace.— Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver. 





BUSINESS, NOT POLITICS. 

We have discovered that municipal gov- 
ernment should be business, not politics. 
Women can see no earthly sense in voting 
for some man who has failed in conduct- 
ing his own business, and setting him to 
conduct the business of the city.—Mrs. 
L. M. Stansbury, Denver. 








Success comes to those who persevere. 
If you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla faithfully 
on poctaenty, you will surely be bene- 

ted. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Fo ype Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sizg'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leafiets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail ior 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Testimony from Colorado. 
s Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
tone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyente ‘ 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Hensense of It, by T. Wentworth 
ieee 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Catherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
s Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 


Vote, 7 the Hon. John D. iene. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 


How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rig ts. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 


arrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 
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Is the only regular co-educational medicel 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. led. Society. 
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of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. a1, 1898. 
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Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The first medical school in the country to 
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Prose aa Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
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BETTER POLLING PLACES. 


Previous to women’s voting, polling 
places were often located in untidy and 
most unsuitable places. Since the advent 
of women in politics, polling-booths are , 
erected in cleaner and respectable locali- 
ties and profanity in and near the booths 
has disappeared. This improved environ- 
ment we believe to be an external expres- 
sion of cleaner political methods, for 
primaries, conventions, and legislative 
halls are more orderly, personal abuse of 
opposing candidates is less frequent and 
the machine politician is far less in evi- 
dence than formerly.—Mrs. Susan Riley 
Ashley, Denver. 

In Colorado, equal suffrage has reformed 
the polling-places. If half the bad things 
that used to be told us about the polls 
were true—that drunken men stood there 
in rows, and that two-dollar bills flew to 
and fro between the politicians and the 
yoters—the polls certainly were no place 
for decent women; but neither were they 
any place for decent men. Now they are 
fit for either decent men or decent women. 
—Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver. 


The improvement that women’s pres- 
ence has made in the localities of primary 
meetings and polling-booths is character- 
istic of Western chivalry. In many pre- 
cincts where formerly they were held in 
stables or drinking saloons, primaries are 
now convened in home parlors, and poll- 
ing-booths are arranged in respectable 
buildings, and voting is invariably con- 
ducted with decoram.—Mrs. Susan M. 
Hall, Denver. 

Woman's influence is seen in the more 
orderly conduct of primary and caucus, 
and the improved condition of polling 
places, which are now never located in 
the vicinity of saloons. When the new 
voters discovered that the booths were 
often located in demoralizing neighbor- 
hoods, they petitioned the committee- 
men for suitable accommodations. The 
request was speedily granted. Ip one 
place, a church was opened for this novel 
service. In another, a poor woman was 
induced by the reward of ten dollars to 
convert her humble parlor into a polling 
booth. With removal from the vicinity of 
saloons, the temptation to clandestine 
treating is greatly lessened. A case of 
intoxication is rarely seen. Election day 
is as quiet as Sunday. A woman feels no 
more sense of publicity in going to the 
polls than in going to church or post-office. 
—Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob, Denver. 


Since the enfranchisement of women, 
most of the boisterousness and horseplay 
that formerly characterized elections has 
disappeared. Since September, 1893, I 
have witnessed two elections in New 
Zealand, and one in England, and I must 
say that, for quiet orderliness, the former 
compared greatly to the disadvantage of 
the latter.—Mrs. EK. W. Sheppard, Christ 
Church, New Zealand. 


The experience we have had in Colo- 
rado ought to demonstrate to every one 
that woman suffrage is not only right, 
but practical. It tendstoelevate. There 
is not a caucus but is better attended, and 
by better people, and held in a better 
place. I have seen the time when a polit- 
ical convention without a disturbance 
and the drawing of weapons was rare. 
That time is past in Colorado, and it is 
due to the presence of women. Every 
map now shows that civility which makes 
him take off bis hat and not swear, and 
deport himself decently when ladies are 
present. Instead of women’s going to the 
polls corrupting women, it has purified 
the polls.—U. 8. Representative Shafroth. 


Asa result of the new order of things, 
our caucuses and primary meetings are 
conducted with due regard to decorum, 
our conventions are more deliberative, 
and the kindly consideration which the 
American man always shows to woman 
has induced even the rougher type to con- 
sider that political gatherings in which 
women take part should be conducted in 
a decent and orderly manner. Woman 
entered upon the enjoyment of her new 
privileges with that ready adaptation 
which distinguishes American women. 
The State at once adopted an improved 
system of the Australian method of 
voting, and women, when they went to 
the polls, found that the disagreeable 
features which they had been taught to 
expect did not in reality exist.—Hon. 
Martha Hughes Cannon, Salt Lake City. 





DOUBLES THE HOME VOTE. 


Dr. J. H. Hayford of Laramie, an old 
and esteemed resident of Wyoming, says: 


I notice that certain persons speak un- 
favorably of woman suffrage on the 
ground that ‘‘women will nearly always 
vote just as their husbands do,” etc. 
This is true,—as a rule,—and herein lies 
the strongest argument in its faver—that 
it doubles the power and influence of the 
home element (always the best element) in 
the government of the country. It is the 
parents, those who are surrounded by 
home influences, who have children grow- 
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ing up around them, who are most desir- 
ous of, and interested in, good government, 
The vicious and criminal classes are not, 
as arule, those with homes and families. 


FAMILY SUFFRAGE, 





The family is the foundation of the 
State. We find that equal suffrage is the 
greatest family bond and tie, the greatest 
strengthener of family life. Under equal 
suffrage, the family is taking the place of 
the individual. People are coming to vote 
as families. The persons whom they ap- 
prove when they talk them over in the 
family are those whom they vote for when 
they go to the polls. The members of a 
family generally vote alike, though it is 
impossible to swear to this, as the ballot 
is absolutely secret. But we see it in the 
changed character of the men who are 
elected. The men who are successful now 
are not just the same sort that were suc- 
cessful before. Character is more re- 
garded than cleverness. It is asked about 
every candidate, ‘‘Has he a good record? 
Is he above suspicion, an honorable man, 
a useful citizen, pure of any suspicion of 
complicity with corrupt politics?’ That 
is the man who, under the combined suf- 
frage of men and women, gets the largest 
number of votes and is elected. 

This is the greatest benefit that comes 
from suffrage. I do not deify suffrage. 
There might be a state of things in which 
universal suffrage would become the worst 
of tyrannies; but with both men and 
women voting, there is little danger of 
this. I see in New York the grievous re- 
sults of half-universal suffrage; but I be- 
lieve these would be swept away by the 
other half. I can see no use for the ward 
heeler in connection with ladies, no influ- 
ence for the saloon and public house. I 
have been shocked and disappointed by 
what I have seen in many cities of the 
United States. The hope that it may be 
altered depends, in my mind, very much 
on the success of this movement. Suf- 
frage for women would do more good here 
than in New Zealand, because there is a 
greater amount of public evil to be re- 
moved.—Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, ex-member 
New Zealand Parliament. 





FAMILIES VOTING TOGETHER. 


Hon. James S, Clarkson, editor for 
many years of the Iowa State Register, 
was present during an election in Denver, 
Col., and gives the following account of 
what he saw: 


Election morning, the women, instead 
of having no interest in politics, as had 
always been said, were first at the polls. 
From my window in the house of a friend 
I was visiting, I could see one voting 
place. The polls opened at 7 o’clock. By 
6.30, twenty women and fourteen men 
were in the line waiting for the first 
chance to vote. All the time other voters 
kept rapidly coming, nearly every man 
coming with his wife, and most of the 
men with two or more women, often the 
wife and daughter, frequently wife, 
daughter and mother. It was rare at this 
poll, or any other, that women came to- 
gether or without men, and during all the 
day I saw no woman approaching the 
polls alone. Instead, families seemed to 
come together, and the men seemed proud 
of bringing all their family of voting age 
to act with them in performing the most 
important duty of American citizenship. 
On Capitol Hill, the home of the thriftier 
classes of people, the families went in 
groups precisely as they go to church or 
theatre, and the women seemed as much 
at ease in this as in other places. 

I had the pleasure of going to the polls 
with a kinswoman, a woman of as much 
refinement and delicacy as any woman 
could possess, and there was nothing in it 
all to jar her in the least, or to make me 
wish she was not a voter. There is more 
chance of a lady seeing or hearing some- 
thing unpleasant in passing through a 
crowd to the average theatre or opera 
than there was in this lady or in any lady 
going to these voting places. 

Young women, who looked too young 
to vote, and who demurely protested, to 
the gallant challenge of some judge or 
clerk that they were not old enough for 
voters, that they were in fact more than 
old enough, young:looking and beautiful 


matrons voting with their daughters be- 


side them, silver-haired grandmothers, all 
mingled together agreeably, and made it 
an occasion of pleasure. All of them were 
as much ladies in this sovereign act of 
citizenship as in dispensing gracious hos- 
pitality in their own homes. 





BE TRUE. 

The best work any person can do for 
suffrage is to build up and maintain a lo- 
cal auxiliary club. All persons cannot do 
this, but no suffragist is true to his or her 
principles who does not work for or give to 
the Association that seeks to obtain polit- 
ical rights for women. ‘The least any suf- 
fragist can dois to send $1 for member- 
ship to Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton, Treas- 
urer National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, Warren, O. 





LECTURES FOR MOTHERS AND 
DAUGHTERS. 


Doctor Delia E. Howe, for five years 
chief of the medical staff of the women’s 
department of the largest hospital for the 
insane in this country, and for three years 
in charge of the medical department of 
the “Indiana School for Feeble-Minded 
Youth,” has arranged a course of five lec- 
tures suitable for clubs or other organiza- 
tions, either educational or philanthropic. 

These lectures are on subjects of practi- 
cal interest to all thinking people, and are 
handled in a simple, though strictly scien- 
tific, manner, 

The first of the series is on ‘‘Heredity 
and Other Influences Affecting the Un- 
born.” A scientific explanation, based on 
biological facts, tracing individual develop- 
ment from the egg-cell, and showing how 
physical and mental characteristics are 
produced through inheritance and other 
influences, is presented in a new and in- 
teresting, as well as instructive, way. 

The second lecture is ‘'Education as 
Related to Heredity.’ This deals in an 
original way with important problems, 
such as the value and limitations of edu- 
cation and environment in counteracting 
inherited evil tendencies, or strengthen- 
ing desirable traits. The term ‘Educa- 
tion” is used in its broadest sense, and 
many practical suggestions regarding the 
training of children are given. 

The third lecture, “The Nutrition of 
the Child, and the Development of the 
Brain and Nervous System,” will give 
valuable information about the food of 
growing children; will show how pro- 
foundly the developing brain and nervous 
system may be influenced for good or ill 
by judicious or injudicious management 
in feeding or training. This lecture will 
explain ‘“‘nervousness,’’ and show in what 
manner insanity, imbecility, and epilepsy 
may result from preventable causes. 

The fourth lecture, “Our Regular Army, 
and How to Assist It,” tells of the disease- 
producing germs, and how the white 
corpuscles, the little soldiers of the body, 
ever alert in every part of our systems, 
meet and deal with the invaders. It in- 
structs how to prevent disease, and how 
to keep our natural forces in good condi- 
tion. 

The fifth lecture is on “Our Sewage 
System,” and treats of the dangers of 
poisons produced in the system, the im- 
portance of elimination, and the value of 
proper exercise in assisting it. In other 
words, it tells how to keep the blood pure. 


lectures may be made with Dr. Howe, 
46 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WALTHAM.—A meeting in the interest 
of placing a woman on the School Board 
was held in Haven Chapel on Wednesday 
evening of last week. Mrs. Carrie Anders, 
of the West Newton School Board, read an 
interesting paper on the relations of the 
home and school. She spoke of the indif- 
ference of many parents to both teachers 
and pupils in their daily work, and the de- 
sirability of greater interest in our public 
school system, which is the foundation 
of our republican form of government. 
Dr. C. Maria Nordstrom, for twelve years 
a member of the Malden School Board, 
showed the great need of efficient women 
on the Board. Malden, with a brief interim 
of four years, has had women on her 
School Board for the past twenty-one 
years, and at present has three. Dr. 
Nordstrom gave a brief history of the 
movement, beginning in 1865, when Deer- 
field placed a woman on the School Board. 
At present in Massachusetts there are 232 
women serving in this capacity. Mrs. F. 
M. Stone and Mrs. Luce, who have served 
in Waltham, spoke briefly. Rev. Fred- 
erick B. Greul, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, had no doubt of the fitness of 
women for this position, and after a sur- 
vey of the list of tax-payers at City Hall 
he deemed it their right. More than 4,000 
male voters in Waltham pay only a poll 
tax, while 1,321 pay all the taxes on prop- 
erty. There are nearly eight hundred 
women in the city who are tax-payers, 
yet year after year they are denied repre- 
sentation on the School Board. All the 
speakers dwelt on the peculiar adapta- 
bility of women to this position, in that 
they had more leisure, were accustomed 








Arrangements for one or more of these 


to details, and were more alive to the 
needs and care of children. The presid 
ing officer called attention to the fact that 
registration closed on Nov. 16, and urged 
all women who had not yet registered to 
do so before that time. 


East Boston.—The annual meeting of 
the East Boston Woman Suffrage League 
for election of officers was held, Nov. 3, at 
the residence of the president, Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith. The spacious parlors 
were well filled, and an encouraging num- 
ber of new names were added to the mem- 
bership. Short speeches and suggestions 
for work were made by members. A 
story entitled, “Gentian,” by Mary E. 
Wilkins, was read by Miss Mary Day, after 
which refreshments were served. Officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Mrs. Judith W. Smith. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. E. R. McPherson, 
Miss F. H. Turner. 

Secretary and treasurer—Mary E. Whit- 


ing. 

Bicsctere~Ste. Reuben Peterson, Mrs. 
Julia Peterson, Mrs. W. 8S. Allen, Mrs. 
Lauretta Richardson, Mrs. Eliza Ray, Miss 
E. A. Turner, Mr. Charles Schwaar. 


M. E. WuHItNeEy, Sec. 








WE take great pleasure in announcing 
to our many customers that our depart- 
ments of gloves and waists are complete 
in their line of colors and styles for the 
season. We are showing in our glove dé- 
partment the newest colors and styles in 
our established makes, in a range of prices 
that we feel sure will meet with the 
approval of all wearers of gloves. In 
waists we have our reliable cut in French 
Flannel and Silk Poplin in a beautiful line 
of colors, and in a fit that is perfect. as 
those who have worn them testify. For 
those who have not, we feel sure that an 
examination will convince them that we 
can guarantee this statement. We are 
also showing a line of fashionable veilings 
and neckwear, and will make to order, 
fitting any shaped neck, whatever is re- 
quired, as many ladies feel that they 
would like a stock, but are not prepared 
to wear the regulation height. They can 
have any height that they may wish. 
M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 
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WALTER Baker & Co. Lrp., t he well- 
known cocoa and chocolate manufactur- 
ers of Dorchester, Mass., have carried off 
the highest honors at the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition in Omaha, Two gold 
medals were awarded to them,—one for 
Breakfast Cocoa and one for chocolate 
preparations, including their Premium 
No. 1, Vanilla, Caracas, and German 
Sweet. They also recived a silver medal 
for Cocoa Butter. 

There have been few international or 
local exhibitions during the last fifty 
ears from which Walter Baker & Co. 
ave not received the first prize for their 
manufactures. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





New England Women’s Club. 
Monday, November 21, 4.00 P.M. Mr. Gamaliel 
= will speak on Imperialism. Club Tea 
a » 





Nurse or Attendant. 
Position desired bya lady of over ten years’ 
experience with nervous and insane cases in hos- 
ital aoe private families. Address L. M., P. O. 
x . 





An American Girl, 22 years old, graduate of 
Brockton High School, wants a place as lady’s 
companion, or to travel with an invalid. Address 
L. A., WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 


A Middle-Aged Woman would like to runa 
small coat-room, school, hotel or assembly room; 
to assist in mailing-room, or correspondence o 
any publication, or linen-room of hotel, institu- 
tion, hospital. Address, R. M. B., 29 Common 
Street, City. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE.—The attraction for 
the coming week will be the famous. 
comedy drama ‘‘Divorce,’’ which created 
a great sensation twenty years ago. 
Augustin Daly made use of the novel 
“He knew he was right,” by Anthony 
Trollope, in its construction. The plot is 
full of interest. The cast will be Alfred 
Adrianse, J. H. Gilmour; Captain Lynde, 
Tony Cummings; Rev. Harry Duncan, 
Charles Mackay; De Wolf De Witt, J. L. 
Seeley; Mr. Barritt, William Humphrey; 
Judge Kemp, Alban W. Purcell; Dr. Lang, 
N. H. Fowler; Jim, Lindsay Morison; 
Richard, John J. Geary; Christmas, T. 
W. Townsend; Guinea, Philip Drew; Miss 
Fanny Ten Eyck, Lillian Lawrence; Miss 
Lu Ten Eyck, Maude Odell; Mrs. Ten 
Eyck, Lizzie Morgan; Flora Penfield, 
Mary Sanders; Grace, Marian A. Chap- 
man; Mrs. Kemp, Jennie Kendrick; Molly, 
Rose Morison; Jenny, Isabelle Parker; 
Alfred, Little Dorthy Reed. For the 
week beginning Monday, Nov. 28, the at- 
traction will be ‘Blue Jeans.” 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


SAMUEL E, SEWALL. 


A Memoir. By Nrva Moore TIFFany. 

With a Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 

An admirable narrative of the career and 
high service of an exceptionally just and 

hilanthropic man. For sixty-five years 
S was an active practitioner in the courts 
of Massachusetts, devoting his time and 
talents to the defense of fugitive slaves ar- 





rested in their me to freedom, and to 


the amelioration of the laws affecting wo- 
men, in whose cause he was a veritable 
knight-errant. 


Tue Fair Gop. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By 
Lew WALLACE, author of “Ben Hur,” 
etc. Superbly illustrated with 40 full-page 
Photogravures, 76 rubricated initials, and 
tailpieces, by Er1c PAPE. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, $7.00. 

One of the handsomest and most artistic 
Holiday works ever produced in America. 
Mr. Pape’s designs are of marvelous grasp, 
force, and beauty. 


Tue House oF THE SEVEN 


GABLES. ' 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday 
Edition. With 20 full-page Photogravures 
by MauprE A. CowLEs and GENEVIEVE 
Cow ss, and many headpieces and initials, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 

A very attractive Holiday Edition of 
Hawthorne’s great romance. 


SoctaL Ipgeats_ In 


LETTERS. 


By Viva D. ScuppeER, author of “‘ The 
Life of the Spirit in Modern English 
Poets.” 12mo, $1.75. 

A careful study of Piers’ Plowman, 
More’s Utopia, Swift, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, 
Charles Reade, and others, to ascertain 
their view of the organization and life of 
human society. 


Setect Essays On Dante. 
By Karu Witte. Translated by C. Ma 
BEL LAWRENCE, and edited by PaILie 
H. WICKSTEED. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
Hardly any other single scholar has con- 
tributed more than Dy. Witte to the re- 
vived and deepened study of Dante. His 
essays cover a vast range of investigation, 
a great variety of interest, from a survey 
of Dante’s mental development to a dis- 
cussion of biographical details and the 
value of ancient commentaries. 


ENGLISH 





Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 








Anent Oriental Rugs. 


No other floor covering is comparable to the 
Oriental Rug. Age lessens neither its beauty, 
nor its value. Indeed, age, as with a master- 
piece of art, rather enhances its value. Time 
gives to the Oriental Rug a mellowness and 
richness of color, a sheen or delicate silken tone, 
which age imparts to no other fabric. Antique 
Rugs are much sought, not simply because they 
are old, but because of this exquisite touch with 
which Old Father Time embellishes them. 

We are making an unusual display of these 
goods, and for a few days are giving (in our 
carpet department, on the fourth floor) a special 
exhibit which will surprise those who visit it for 
the first time. We have devoted{a large space to 


Antique Persians, 
Feregans, 
Kazaks, 
Mossouls, Etc. 


This lot includes a fulifline of-hali runners, carpet sizes, 


$5.00 to 


them, and the goods are hung in such a way as to 
show them, with the assistance of electric lights, 
to great advantage. Those who are fond of these 
goods, or of any beautiful fabric display, will find 
this a rare attraction. To such it presents many 
characteristics of a fine picture gallery. 

To introduce and advertise this comparatively 
new | department, we are making a SPECIAL 
SALE for the next ten days, and are making 
prices fully 33 per ct. below the usual retail 
prices of corresponding goods. Visitors will find 
the prices marked on each piece in plain figures’ 
and they will find the values simply UNAP- 
PROACHABLE. The collection embraces 


Fine Silk Rugs, 
Bokharas, 
Carabaghs, 
Daghestans, Etc. 


parlor rugs,etc., at prices ranging from 


$225.00 


The samezqualities are now selling in this city at prices from ®10.00 to'8350.00. 
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